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INTRODUCTION. 


'T is ſo eaſy to introduce 
ſomething of a probable 
ſtory by way of giving an ap- 
pearance of originality to a 
publication, that the moſt faith- 
ful relations, when applied to 
this purpoſe, frequently loſe 
their effect. Beſides, the many 
: attempts of this nature to catch 
: the incautious Purchaſer, which 


b have 
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u INTRODUCTION. 
been of late practiſed, has ren- 
dered almoſt every Book ſuſpect- 
ed which is prefaced with an 
hiſtorical account of it. Whe- 
ther the following very ſingular 


work deſerves a ſuſpicion of 
that nature, I am no more ca- 
pable of judging than others. 
The following obſervation, is 
all I have to make upon the 
matter. | | 


It has been confidently aſ- 
ſerted, and generally believed, 


that a Perſon in the higheſt rank 
does amuſe himſelf with noting 


down his opinions of thoſe, 
whom he employs in the S— 


Or 
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or meets in the D—gR—m ;--- 
that he minutes the particular 
tranſactions of internal and ex- 
ternal Government, with regu- 
lar accounts of ſuch intelligence 

as he procures from thoſe offici- 
ally employed, or by other 
means; and that he commits to 
paper his obſervations and opi- 
nions on public affairs and pri- 
vate concerns, with his diſſatis- 
factions, approbation, hopes, 
fears, predictions, &c. How 
far this idea may be founded in 
truth, I cannot pretend to de- 
termine ; I can only declare, 
that I have in my poſſeſſion a 
* collection of Manuſeripts, 
b 2 | which 
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which anſwer in every particu- 
faf to this deſcription ; all of 
which ſhall, as my leiſure 
ferves me, be faithfully pub- 
liſhed, 


Every one knows that the 


private Papers and Cabinets of 


Sovereigns now no more, have 


been of late expoſed to the 


prying examination of particu- 
lar men for ſome narrow po- 


litical purpoſe : the ſame liberty 


may, perhaps, be ſtill conti- 


nued : and it is not impoſſible, 
that while they examine the 


ſecrets of the dead, they may 


poſſeſs themſelves of thoſe of 
Fs | the 
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the living. To Writers, eſpe- 
cially thoſe employed by a Mi- 
niſter, Manuſcripts are lawful 
prey ; and the prey will ſome- 
times eſcape, by various acci- 
dents, from thoſe who have taken 
it, and fall j into the hands of thoſe 
= - who knew not of it.---But the 
1 track of. conjecture is endleſs ; 
4 and the Reader, when he has 
: { concluded this Preface, will be 
I equally qualified to purſue it 
with myſelf. 


That part, of which I now 
offer the Firſt Volume to the 
World, ſeems to be a kind of 
Remembrancer, to aſſiſt the Au- 
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vi INTRODUCTION. 


thor in giving exactneſs and pro- 


priety to the converſation of that 


Circle where he ſo often appears. 


The practice of reading for 
the day, which is ſo common 
among many people who paſs 
for Beaux Eſprits, ſeems to be 


very excuſable in a perſon, 
who, twice a-week at leaſt, 


muſt be involved in a very large 
aſſembly of both ſexes, where 
he is, I may ſay, almoſt under 
2 neceflity of ſaying ſomething 
to every one of them. For 
ſuch a purpoſe it ſeems well cal- 
culated, and is conſtructed in a 
manner which would not re- 


3 fleck 


IN TOD UC TON. vii 
flect diſhonour upon the capaci- 
ty of the Perſonage ſu ppoſed to 
have written it. Nay, in my 
opinion, it is capable of an- 
ſwering more important ends; 
as it ſeems to poſſeſs thoſe prin- 
ciples of character, which, 
while they lead to the juſt appli- 
cation of ſentiment in converſa- 
tion with particular perſons, 
will alſo awaken to remem- 
brance thoſe actions and cir- 
cumſtances which may afford, 
when it ſhall be neceſlary, a 
clue to inveſtigate, with ſome 
degree of preciſion, their re- 
ſpective abilities, diſpoſitions, 
and qualifications, 

__b4 : 
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1 have nothing further to ſay 
upon the ſubject, ---but ſhall 
proceed to relate, with fidelity, 
the manner in which I became 
poſſeſſed of the papers, and leave 

the Reader to his own opinion. 


It was about ſeven in the 
evening, in the beginning of 
laſt Auguſt, that, as I was look- 
ing from my parlour- window 
into the ſtreet, a woman in neat 
but mean apparel, and a ſmall 
bundle in her hand, informed 
me, that ſhe had ſome books to 
ſell. I immediately gave orders 


for her admittance, and on 


opening the handkerchief, I 
| 1 


INTRODUCTION. is 
found the contents of it to be 
chiefly manuſcripts. Tlooked into 
one of them, and diſcovered it to 

be af ſuch a ſingular nature, that 
I was quite impatient to know 

how they came into her poſſeſ- 
ſion. She informed me, with- 
out the leaſt heſitation, that ſhe 
was defired by a fick perſon who 
| lodged at her houſe, to carry 
them to a Bookſeller, for the 
purpoſe of railing a ſmall. ſum 
of money, and that ſhe had been 
to two or three of that profeſſion ; 
' without ſucceſs; ſo ſhe was de- 
termined, ſhe ſaid, as ſhe return- 
ed, to offer them to any gentleman 
ſhe ſhould have an opportunity 
| 2 nl 
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of ſpeaking to; and that ſeeing 


me at the window, ſhe thought 
it was a favourable occaſion to 
execute her deſign. The woman 


concluded with ſaying, that ſhe 


believed the ſick perſon would 


not live long, and that from his 


continual praying, ſhe thought 


he was a Clergyman. Without 


further enquiry, I reſolved to 
accompany the woman to her 
houſe, and fee the perſon him- 
ſelf. This I immediately did, 


and was introduced into a ſmall 


chamber where he lay in bed. 
Aſuit of black cloaths hung upon 
a chair; on the bolſter there lay 
a book, — I afterwards per- 

ceived 


INTRODUCTION. * 
ceived to be a Greek Teſtament : 
and a boy of about ten years of 
age, in the dreſs of a Charity 

School, was reading to him from 


the Liturgy of our Church. ; 


I approached the bed, told 
him the cauſe of my viſit, and 
made him an offer of my ſervices. 
Receive, Sir,” ſaid he, in a 
very faintvoice, the thanks of a 
dying man; my chief deſire is 
to have the Sacrament adminiſ- 
e tered to me immediately, and, 
« if it were poſſible, that the 
* good people who have tender- 
ly nurſed me, may have no rea- 
* ſon to repent their kindneſs.” 

Having 
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Having aſſured him that he 


might be at eaſe on that 


ſcore, I ſent immediately for 
my Apothecary, and the Clergy- 


man of the Pariſh : The former 


ſoon arrived, and confirmed the 


preſages of the poor Gentleman. 
Previous to the coming of the 
Minifter, I took an opportunity 
to queſtion him concerning the 
Manuſcripts in my poſſeſſion. 


At firſt he made no reply. but 


in a few minutes apologized 

for not having anſwered me be- 
fore, and then ſpoke with fre- 
quentinterruptions, for, I believe, 
ten minutes, but in ſo low a tone 


of voice, and fo inarticulately, 


that 


INTRODUCTION. it 
that I ſhould not be juſtified in 


offering to the Reader my incon- 
eluſive ideas of what he ſaid. Be- 


fore I thought proper torenew my 4 


enquiry, the Clergyman arrived 
and having aſſiſted at the Com- 
munion with the dying perſon, 
I retired. The next morning 
about nine o'clock, the woman 
of the houſe came to inform me 
that the poor Gentleman was . 
no more; after TI had left him, 
he had made figns to remain 
undiſturbed, and about twelve 
o'clock at night, when the went 
to give him a cordial which the 
Apothecary had ſent, the found 

him dead. The next day he 
1 was 
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xiv. INTRODUCTION. 
was decently buried in an ad- 
| joining Burying-ground and 
all matters being adjuſted with 
his benevolent Hoſteſs, I ſet 
about examining the papers. A- 
mong them I found ſome letters 
which informed me ſufficiently 
about the deceaſed perſon, to 
guide my | enquiries. Thus I 
became acquainted with the 
circumſtances of his life. They 
will form a melancholy ſtory, 
and the World ſhall one day 
weep at it. When that appears, 
the motive to this publication | 
will be known,---and, I think, 
applauded. 


The 
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The following Work is a ſpe- 
cimen of ſeveral others, which 
ſhall be publiſhed in order. It 
has received but very little addi- 
tion from me. A few lines at 
the bottom of page 129, which 
aroſe from the information of 

the moment, are all which I 
have ventured to inſert. Some of 
the notes, in my opinion, required 
omiſſion, and I omitted them. 
There were many marginal re- 
ferences, which being unintel- 


ligible to me, I concluded would 
be the ſame to others; theſe 
were therefore expunged.---In. 
every other reſpect, the Public 
N will 


will receive the Book in the 
preciſe form in which it was 
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F I ſometimes happens that youth- 
ful frolick and diſſipation end 
from various cauſes in prudence 
and regularity, without having 
deſtroyed either fortune or conſti- 
tution. Some wives ruin, others 
preſerve their huſbands. Petticoat- 
government is, generally, conſidered 
as a diſgraceful ſituation z and yet 
to this female rule many a man owes 
all he poſſeſſes. It is not unfre- 
quent to ſee men of genius, worth, 
J and 


( 2 ) 

and ability, wholly inattentive to 

their own immediate concerns 
nay, behold Ruin daily and hourly 
approaching them, without being 
able to exert thoſe endeavours which 
are neceſſary for their preſervation. 
If a man of ſuch a temper, and in 
ſuch a ſituation, ſhould become 
ynited to a woman of prudence and 
good ſenfe, who is not ſo immerſed 
in pleaſure as to neglect the means 
of enjoying it with real ſatisfaction, 
the inattention of the huſband may 
de remedied by the care of a wife. 
Ruin appears, to me, to be very dif- 
ficult among peaple of great for- 
tune, if deſperate gaming is avoided, 
and there is prudence in one of the 
parties; - as this will not only be a 
general reſtraint upon negligence, 
Ex” 35 but 
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but may help to repair the bad con- 
ſequences of it. The acres of Tren- 
bam look green, I believe, beneath 
a female adminiſtration. If men 
vill not govern themſelves, it is 
happy for them, when they have 
| ſenſible wives to occupy the poſt 
which is deſerted by their own rea- 
ſon. If marriage anſwers, that is, 
if it rakes two people happier than 
they were before, it does not ſigni- 
fy what particular reaſons produced 
the union; or if its firlt views 
ſhould be entirely diſappointed. It 
has been often hinted, that this No- 
bleman's preſent marriage * was en- 
| | tered 
_ The preſent Counteſs is ſiſter to the 
Scottiſh Ear! of G— —, was Maid of 


Honour to the Princeſs Auguſta, ſince mar- 
3 mie 
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| (I 
tered into to ſtrengthen his political 


intereſts. If it has produced a good 


mother to his children, a good ſtew- 
ard to his eſtate, and, by teaching 
him a wiſe economy, has ſecured 


independance, it may very juſtly be ⸗ 


ſaid to have been founded in Cc 


happieſt policy. 


ried to the Hereditary Prince of Brunſwick, --- 
and ſuppoſed to be regarded with very great 
partiality by the late Princeſs „ of 
Wales. 
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HE taſte of this Lord is 
very ſimilar to my own; and 

4 ſhould be moſt happy to execute 
as a — what he does as a private 
Nobleman. He has built one of 
the fineſt houſes in England, and 
to the internal decoration of it he 
has given the attention of many 
years. I ſhould be equally delight- 
ed to build the fineſt palace in Eu- 
rope, and ſhould make the attention 
to it the moſt pleaſing relaxation 
from the toils of Government, To 


me, the pleaſures which accompany 
the erecting any building, if it is 
but a temple in a garden, are very 
great; but in executing a vaſt and 

magnificent 


] 
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magnificent plan, there muſt be in- 
finite delight and entertainment. 
To trace the growing labours of the 
induſtrious Architect; to ſee magni- 
ficence become, as it were, daily 
more magnificent; to behold La- 
bour, Art, Science, Taſte, and 
Genius, both antient and modern, 
all collected in my ſervice, and 
ſtriving to excel each other in their 


various departments is à ſituation 
that would make me look down with 

pity upon my warlike Brother of **® | 
reviewing his numerous battalions 
at Potſdam.---The peaceful King * 


* Here was a Note relative to the laſt 
peace and the preſent war, with ſome in- 
termediate concerns with Spain, which it 
was thought proper to ſuppreſs. —It would 
have been wrong to have thrown the leaſt 
doubt upon ſo juſt 2 ſentiment, 

4 forms 


1 
forms the happineſs of his Peo- 
ple, who, while he preſerves the 
reſpect of ſurrounding Nations, 
encourages the ſpirit of improve- 


ment among his Subjects, poliſhes 
the Rich, employs the Poor, np 
adorns his Kingdom. 


E— of E— — — 


T is, without doubt, the intereſt 
of the Crown, to keep up the 
dignity and power of the Peerage ; 
and it is no leſs. the intereſt of the 
Peerage to ſupport and confirm the 
Prerogatives of the Crown. If there 
wereto be a King of this Country who 
ſhould be foolith enough to wiſh, 

B 3 8 


1 
or wicked enough to ſtrive to be a 
tyrant, and ſhould really accom- 
pliſh his purpoſe, the Peerage 
would, of courſe, ſhare that ty- 
ranny. In the cruſh of the Conſti- 
tution, and the Deſtruction of Li- 
berty, the Nobles would ſurvive. 
But, abſtracted from ſuch dangerous 
and daring views as theſe, the dig- 
nity of Government requires, that 
the hereditary Members of the Con- 
ſtitution ſhould not be ſuffered to 
want a proportionate ſupport; and 
if from the misfortunes or extrava- 
gance of their Anceſtors, or their 
own misfortunes, they ſhould not 
poſſeſs the means of living equal to 
their raak, the Crown ought to ex- 
tend its relief; and I muſt own, that 
it really concerns me, whenever I find 
it 


© 8:3 
it run counter to my 1ntereſt, and 
the plan I muſt purſue i in the diſtri- 


| bution of my favours, to relieve 
any branch of my Nobility ; though 
it bears very hard upon the Civil Liſt 
to be under the neceſſity of repairing 
the broken fortunes of men, whoſe 
diſſolute lives have made them poor, 
and that others who are in great af- 
fluence, and do not chooſe employ- 
ments, ſhould tax the — — purſe, 
This Nobleman's Family is the ob- 
Je&t of my moſt compaſſionate fa- 
vour, and the World knows i it. He 
himſelf would find a very partial 
friend in me, if his ſpirit did not 
hurry him away into very falſe no- 
tions of Duty and Patriotiſm. He 
poſſeſſes courage and abilities, and 
exerciſes them both againſt the mea- 
| ſures 


”- 


4 
ſures of Adminiſtration. However 
miſtaken and imprudent he may be, 
I hope his intentions are ſincere; 
though it has been whiſpered to me, 
and believed by many, that a ſup- 
poſed inattention to his military ad- 
vancement made him a Patriot. 
Young men are oftentimes very 
impatient, and Patriotiſm owes 
much to this ſpirit, which makes 
high demands, or expects extraordi- 
nary favours; and when the one is 
not granted, or the other conferred, 
they fly for fame and honour to the 
wide- extended arms of Patriotiſm, 
and fancy an amazing importance 
and dignity is added to their cha- 
racter, by a letter of thanks and 
approbation from the Livery of 
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TT OW truly reſpectable is the 
42 tranquil dignity which at- 
tends a man of high rank and irre- 
proachable character, at the cloſe 
of life; wherein he has acted an 
uniform and honeſt part, and ſup- 
ported the political meaſures which 
he thought right, without practiſing 
any unbecoming ſubmiſſion to the 
Throne, or engaging in the violence 
of contending Parties. The higheſt 
honours of his Country fit well upon 
ſuch a man : they become and 
adorn him, while they receive a 
communication of honour from his 
character.---As he deſcends the hill 
| 1 of 


Cn 3 
of life, by gentle ſteps, ſupported 
by a virtuous and dutiful offspring ; 
he is a perſon more to be envied, 
than if he was ſurrounded with all 
the gay and ſplendid proſperity of 
youth. To begin the courſe of life 
with reputation, 1s well ; to ſet out 
aright, is a fortunate omen; but 
the honour cannot be complete till 
the career is at an end, and the 
ſtamp of F ate is fixed upon it. 


of H . 


IKE many an honeſt, well- 
meaning man, I have but very 
pulilferent. neighbours. —1 think 
there 
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there ſhould be laws of attalduh 


to puniſh all ſuch as diſhonour their 
Peerage by an immoral and reprobate 
conduct, as well as thoſe whoareguil- 

ty of treaſon®. The Nobleman who 
| facrifices all appearance. of decency 
and good morals; who neglects every 
domeſtic duty, every public con- 
cern, for the loweſt amuſements of 
the loweſt Brothels ; and, at an age 


when paſſion muſt be extinct, en- 


deavours to flatter his i impotent luſt 
with the vileſt and moſt abandoned 
proſtitutes, ought to be attainted as 
a traitor to Society. Indeed, it may 

„ very virtuous idea; but were 


it poſſible to give it reality, gracious 


Heaven ! what a craſh. would enſue among 
the Right Honourables of — — —, 


* 


be ſaid, and I fear with truth, that 
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War N a' man hs to all ap- 
pearance, contrary to his 
intereſts, and the great apparent 
plan of his life, and refuſes to aſſign 
his reaſons foꝶ ſuch a conduct to his 
neareſt connections and beſt friends; 
does this cloſeneſs ariſe from want of 


* When this Nohleman quitted the 
T--— —, Lord G—— with tears, and 
almoſt on his knees, entreated to know his 
reaſons 3 ; but i in vain. 
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E 
eonfidence in mankind, or from the 
conſciouſneſs, that, if his motives 
were diſcloſed, they would diſgrace 
him? There is ſomething truly no- 
ble in the appeals which an ho- 
neſt man makes to the good ſenſe . 
of mankind. He is reſpectable 
even in his errors, and the World 
will honour while they condemn 
him. But the ſecret, undiſcloſing 
Character ever cauſes a ſuſpicion to 
attend his beſt actions; and in ſuch 
an one, the appearance of good 
will be conſidered as the diſguiſe of 
. evil. But if the moral character of 
ſuch a man ſhould . . be examined, 
and be found deficient; if, when 
in the higheſt ſtation, and the moſt 
openly expoſed to the eye of the 
World, he ſhould daringly, and with 
repeated 


(16) 

repeated effrontery, inſult the virtue 
and decency of Mankind, by the 
moſt unbluſhing violation of both; 
it cannot be ſuppoſed, that he would 
be afraid of communicating the ſen- 
timents of his mind, if they were 
only tinctured with a general and 
common depravity. | 


It would be matter of curious 
ſpeculation to determine the cauſes, 
why men ſhould entertain an uni- 
verſal bad opinion of their own ſpe- 
cies; and it would be an enquiry 
worth attention, to trace the growth 
of a conviction ſo diſhonourable to 
the human character, in the breaſts 
of different men. The hiſtory of 
Miſanthropy might illuſtrate the 

beauty and comforts of Benevo- 
lence ; 


4 
lence; and the contraſted pictures 
of theſe two differing diſpoſitions 
- would form a fine ſubject for the 
Poet and the Moralift, For my 
own part, I cannot but apprehend, 
that a diſguſt to mankind muſt ariſe 
from the temper and diſpoſition 
of the diſguſted Character, more 
than from the depravity of the 
World. Bad as it is, there 1s al- 
ways ſufficient to chear the good, 
and encourage the benevolent. Sel- 
fiſhneſs, it is true, may find a retreat 
from the demands of charity in the 
cave of Ingratitude, or beneath the 
rocks. of Inſenſibility. 

He whois conſcious thathedeferves 
the contempt of mankind, will fre- 
quently, by beginning the attack, 
hope to ſecure himſelf from accuſa- 

1 S tion; 
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tion; or, at leaſt blend the cenſure on 
himſelf with thar which he pours forth 
uponothers; while the man who ima- 
gines his character and abilities to be 
of a very ſuperior kind, and not meet- 
ing with what he may conceive to be 
his due, firſt deſpiſes, and ſoon hates 
an undiſcerning World. Such muſt 
be reſtleſs, diſcontented Characters, 
of little worth or dependance ; —ne1- 
ther Society or the State feel the 
loſs of them — X * *% 4 * 
„ S * * *% * * * * #* 
* „ * * * * * * Hoy- 
ever, there was a time when I had 
ſomewhat of a fellow-feeling with 
ſuch a man“. 

9 3 
T his muſt relate to the writings of Ju- 
mIvs, who made them both the objects of 


ö LIT extreme ſeverity, It is now a conſider- 
able 


HEN this Lord reſigned his 
place in the Houſhold, it 

gave me concern, as he ſeemed to 
33 | = 


able time ſince any of his performances have 
appeared; and many and various have been 
the reaſons aſſigned for the ceſſation of this 
ſpirited Writer. 'The following anecdote, 
perhaps, may throw ſome light upon the 
matter. 

After the Miniſtry had diſcovered the au- 
thor of the papers which appeared with the 
ſignature of Junius, it was debated in — —, 
what method would be the moſt proper to 
revenge the inſults which Government had 
received from that powerful and daring 
Writer. Some, and I believe the majority, 
were diſpoſed to iſſue forth all the terrors 
and indignation of the Law ; and this inconſi- 
derate opinion would have been carried into 
execution, if it had not been checked by the 
judgment and moderation of wiſer men. It 
was obſerved by theſe, that the Crown would 
hazard too much, in entering into a compe- 
tition with ſuch a popular Individual, and 


upon a ſubject of which the People were ſo 
C2 jealous, 


having publickly declared, that they would 
= * | 1 rx . 
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act from principle; and the modera- 
tion with which he has marked his 
ſubſequent 


Jealous, the Liberty "of the Preſs: beſides, 
whatever mode of proſecution was purſued 
againſt him, it muſt end in a London or Mid- 
aleſex Jury; and they had already ſhewn 
their favourable diſpoſition to him, at leaſt 
the former ; and that if he ſhould prove vic- 
torious, his inſolence and importance would 
be proportionably increaſed, :; and his ca- 


lumny againſt Government be more bitter; 


as well as more effectual, than ever; while 
the Crown would become an object of pity 


and of ridicule. It was alſo further ob- 


ſerved, that the mere publication of him, 
without any mark of Miniſterial indignation, 
would be ſtill more attractive of the public 
odium ; as it might very naturally be ſaid, 
that Government, being afraid of taking any 
fteps againſt him itſelf, had rouſed him 
from the covert where he lay concealed, to be 
hunted down by their own Blood-hounds ; it 
being impoſſible that he could be made 


known without ſome danger of his life j— 


S— W—— D——:r and General B = 
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E 
ſubſequent conduct, confirms my 
good opinion of him. I regret. 
much when I part with an honeſt 
man from my ſervice ; but State 
Neceſſity is the Parent of Paradoxes 
and Contradiftions*, 


try the temper af their ſwords upon him, 
whenever he ſhould be aſcertained. | 

In conſequence of theſe opinions, violent 
meaſures were given up, and it was deter- 
mined to inform the author of the writings 
in queſtion, that he was diſcovered ; and ei- 
ther to intimidate him into filence by 
menace, or win him to it by a bribe, One 
-or other, or, perhaps, both theſe methods 
combined, ſeem to have been ſucceſsfully 
employed, as, notwithſtanding his poſitive 
declarations of perſeverance, n has 
long been quiet. 

This ſeems to be a miſtake. —State Ne- 
ceſſity ſurely is very conſiſtent - in chafing a 
ſincere and honeſt man from the ſociety of 
Flatterers and 52. , » 


—— ———— — b — — — 
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HERE is nothing ſurely ſo 
flattering to the human breaſt 
as the poſſeſſion of power; and it is 
amazing what ſome have done 
in order to attain it. To be the 


Head of any Party, but particu- 


larly a Sect in Religion, has inſpired 
men with the moſt daring deſigns, 
and made them relinquiſh the moſt 
deſirable ſituations of life. I ſhould 
think, that to take the parliamentary 
ſeat of the firſt Peer in the King- 
dom, with the attendant honours 
of ſuch a ſituation, and the con- 
ſequence which may attend ſuch a 
perſon, if he took a wiſe, digni- 

| fed 
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fied part in the Affairs of Govern- 
ment, would be ſome temptation to 
a conformity to the eſtabliſhed 
Church of theſe Kingdoms. Reli- 
| gion, doubt not, has an influ- 
ence on the preſent Duke“, who is 
a reſpectable character, and no hu- 
man honours or emoluments can be 
put Pin competition with it. But 
even if what may be conſidered as 
ſacred engagements, .and conſcience, 
were out of the queſtion, the being 
at the Head of the Roman Catho- 
lics might be ſufficient to outweigh 
the conſideration of that national 


* Without any A to the pre- 
ſent Poſſeſſor of the Titles and Fortunes of 
this noble family, —I muſt beg leave to re- 
mark, that theſe obſervations were in the 
poſſeſſion of the Editor during the life of the 
late Duke. 
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importance he would acquire by 
- conforming to the Religion of Pro- 
teſtants. Surely, ſome means might 
be deviſed for enrolling many faith- 
ful and worthy Roman Catholic 
Subjects among the Members of the 
State, without violating their prin- 
' - Ciples, or an imprudent relaxation 
of any laws which. are neceſſary for 
the ſupport of our Conſtitution 
and Religion. T think there might, 
and I ſhould rejoice to ſee its actual 
execution: but, alas] theſe Times 
are not calculated for ſuch whole- 
ſome regulations. National tran- 
quillity is abſolutely neceſſary to 
the attempting even ſuch a deſign 
as this. When prejudice is lulled 
alleep by the contentment of peace- 
1 
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ful times, and men have poſſeſſed 
leiſure to acquire a true liberality of 
ſentiment, - then an event ſo ho- 
nourable to our Nation, ſo uſeful 
to Society, and ſo characteriſtic of 
our holy Religion, might take 
place. 


D— of B-—. 


T was an object thought to be 
worth the whole attention of the 
Court, to bring this young Noble- 
man to it; and he, to the great mor- 
tification of his * ® and his Father's 
Friends, was prevailed upon to ac- 
cept 


1 
cept the poſt of Maſter of the Horſe 
to the Q— . Politically ſpeaking, 
no great matter ſeems to have been 
gained by this converſion; nor do I 
know, whether any thing of conſe- 
quencewould have enſued from his re- 
fuſing the character of a Courtier, 
and exerciſing an hereditary obſtina- 
cy. It almoſt coft a Peerage, which 
was more than the matter was worth; 
but I had a great perſonal regard for 


+ An honeſt Member of the Corporation 
of Monmouth being obſerved, about that 
time, to be very much dejected, was aſked 
by one of his friends, what was the matter 
with him. He anſwered ſurlily, Why, the 
«« D— has got a place, ha'n't he?“ —< Yes, 
c he has, obſerved the other; and it is one 
of the moſt honourable places in the Queen's 
fHouſhold. . Honourable ! do you call 
% it?“ replied he: For my part, I think it's 
below a D— of B— — to be frft Ofler 
* to e'er a Queen in Chritendom,”” 


Lord 
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Lord B— — t, and the Duke is 
a young Nobleman who is a real 
credit to his rank, 


ff 


HAT a man advanced in life 
ſhould be placed at the head 
of the Church, may be ſupported 
with ſuch unanſwerable reaſons, that 
the political one, ſo often urged, 
ought not to be thought of : what 
is ſo conſiſtent with propriety, ſhall 
never, with my conſent, be ſet aſide, 
becauſe it may chime in with Mi- 
niſterial Policy. However, the ge- 
| neral 
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ment, 1s ſatisfactory to me. For 


(28 ; 
neral principle, which, I fear, has 


been too much conſidered in the ap- 
pointment to this high office, that 


it muſt be beſtowed upon a man 
of moderate, or, at leaſt, not of 


firſt-rate talents, has not, nor ever 


will meet with my approbation. 
Is the Government of the Church 


of ſo little conſequence, that it 
matters not who is to ſuperintend its 
concerns? s it ſocaſy to direct, that 


the meaneſt capacity is equal to the 


taſk ? Or is the ſituation fo exalted, 
and the pre-eminence ſo great, 
that a perſon of extenſive abilities 
ſhould not be ſuffered to enjoy its 
powers ?---Neither of theſe reaſons, 
all of which are ſuppoſed to operate 
in this very conſequential appoint- 


my 
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my own part, I ſhould ever wiſh, 
for the honour of Religion, that 
the perſon the moſt eminent for: 
Learning, Abilities, and Piety, 
ſnould ſucceed to that ſtation, 
where theſe qualities are ſo eminent- 
ly neceſſary for the fulfilling its im- 
portant duties. It grieves me much, 
and ] feel the uneaſineſs at my heart, 
when I behold, and I. behold it in- 
deed too often, that the principles: 
of Religion, and even what they 
who have no religion will call Mo- 
rality, run counter to the intereſts- 
of the State. I could almoſt ſpurn 
a Miniſter who ſhould propoſe to 
reject the moſt learned and pro- 
per perſon in the Kingdom to be an 
A— — —, becauſe he has too 
great abilities; or, that there is an- 
other, 
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other, who, by the appointment, 
w1ll vacate a greater number of in- 
ferior Benefices. And yet, ſuch 
things have happened, and may 
again happen, to my great diſtreſs.— 
In leſs peaceful and luxurious times, 
if they ſhould arrive, or, at leaſt, 
if I ſhould live to ſee them, ſome en- 
deavours might be exerted to regulate 
theſe matters in the Church, — if it 
ſhould be impoſſible in the Military 
and Civil Departments: for, ſurely, 
if there are any Truth, Hopes or 
Comforts in Chriſtianity, or if the 
Church-eſtabliſnment requires an 
epiſcopal ſuperintendance, they who 
are appointed to the charge ought, 


for the lake of mankind, whoſe in- 


tereſts are ſo materially connected 
with Religion, to be ſuch Charac- 
ters, 


6 

ters, as, by their Learning, Piety, 
and Diligence, will extend its influ- 
ence, and thereby render man- 
kind happier and better. It might 
be ſaid, that the neceſſities of State 
frequently interfere with ſuch an 
wholeſome diſpoſition of things; 
and that, in ſpite of every other 
conſideration, this muſt be attended 
to: their expediency is aſſerted to be 
ſupreme ; if ſo, I ſigh over State 
Neceſſities. FORD 


Indeed, in theſe days, in the 
general opinion of Politicians, a 
' Chriſtian — — = is the moſt ridicu- 
lous Perſonage in the Werld, except | 
_ a Chriſtian Miniſter of. State, if ſuch 
a character could be found, or main- 
tain his poſt in any Government for 

fix 


RL 
fix weeks *. It would really afford 
me the greateſt ſatisfa&tion to ſee 
L— —Palace at all times occupied 
by the moſt able, pious, and learned 
Clergyman in the Kingdom, though 
he ſhould be taken from the Curacy 
of a Country Pariſh, I wiſh to ſee the 
Archiepiſcopal Palace the reſidence 
of eminent virtue and Chriſtian 
hoſpitality, and net diſhonoured by 
any diſgraceful accommodation to 
the ſpirit of Faſhion, and the actual 
practice of faſhionable diverſions F. 


I am ſurpriſed at this obſervation, as it 
is well known to all who frequent the early 
Prayers at the Royal Chapel, with what re- 
gularity the preſent Premier attends, and 
with what propriety he performs the ſacred 
duties of the Sabbath. 5 
1 This muſt be . 5g to FR at the 
time of Archbiſhop. W 
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257 riches and good things of this 
world could give conſequence 
and happineſs to man, this young 
D muſt be poſſeſſed of both in a 
very eminent degree: but all are 
born to toil and trouble; the Mo- 
narch and the Beggar, with every 
intermediate ſtation, feel the allot- 
ment of their nature. There muſt 
be application to learn, judgment to 
determine, activity to execute, and 
integrity to ſuperintend. Without 
theſe, riches, power, and extenſive 
influence, will more frequently lead 
to diſgrace than to honour, I cannot 
conceive a more reſpectable charac- 
ter than an independant Duke of 
Y D— — —: 


«\ 4 M0 ) | 
D— — —: but his independence 
ſhould be entire. If he ſuffers him- 
ſelf to be governed by a Party or 
Family-connections, he is, in fact, 
as dependant, as if he held a place 
of the Crown which he was afraid to 


loſe. | 


It has been frequently ſaid, that 
there are certain Families who have 
a kind of hereditary right, as it 
were, to the regard of the Throne, 
as their Anceſtors were the principal 
means of eſtabliſhing it on its pre- 
ſent baſis. This is one of them, 
I acknowledge, and one of the great- 
_ eſt; nevertheleſs, it has been almoſt 
in one continued oppoſition to the 
meaſures of Government, ever ſince 
T ſucceeded to the cares of it. The 
© | various 
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various branches of this Family may 
have ſome claim to my reſpect, but 
none to my confidence: whatever 
their Anceſtors did to entail the 
former upon their deſcendants, theſe 
have done nothing to ſecure the latter 
to themſelves. 


— CE 
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T*HERE is rather a lack af wit, 

or the Court of CHARLES the 

Second would have ſuited him better 
than that of G. the T— 1 tho?, - 
as Wits are no Wits without a butt, 
he might have held his place there, 

and made one among the diſſo- 

| lute, merry-making Nobility of thoſe. 
days. The ſcheme of uniting all 

33 5 2 parties, 


E 
parties, and bringing the AacozirꝝSs to 
Court, was a good one, and founded 
in wiſdom; but, like other good 
things, it has been attended with its 
ineonveniencies. 


8 
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HEN a Peer of the Realm, 
ſcorning the frivolous purſuits 
of pleaſure, and not impreſſed with 
any daring ideas of ambition, con- 
fiders his ſtation as poſſeſſing duties 
which he is reſolved 'to fulfil, not 
only by conſtant attendance upon 
them, but by indefatigable endea- 
_ yours to qualify himſelf to attend 
with effect, it is an event of glad 

3 importance 


E 
importance to his country. The 
greater part of the Peerage conſider | 
themſelves as born for themſelves 
alone ; or, as Lord Hervey deſcribes 
them, merely to dreſs and vote, with- 
out conſidering the important ſtation 
they hold in Government, and how 
neceſſary it is that they ſhould be 
qualified to fulfil their duties with 
| honour to themſelves, and advan- 
tage to their Country. Some whb 
have flid into profitable employ- 

-ments, in the courſe of Office have 
acquired ſome degree of knowledge; 
others, ſtimulated by a ſpirit af 
oppoſition, have become well- in- 
formed men; but there appear 
very few, indeed, who from proper 
views of their rank and ſtation, and 
A Jult ſenſe of the duties conneftol 
D 3 
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with them, have taken the neceſſary 


Pains to gain that information, with- 
out which they cannot be eſſentially 
and honourably ſerviceable to their 


Country; in ſhort, without which 
it is impoſſible they can do their 
duty. The ſupporting a particular 


Party without examination, and with 


a blind, careleſs, partial attachment, 
is an unworthy mode of exerciſing 


the powers and uſing the privileges 
veſted in a Peer by the Conſtitution. 


The living at a diſtance from the 
ſeat of their duties, or the being ſo 


continually involved in the engage - 


ments of pleaſure and faſhion as not 
to have time to attend them, and 


the conſequent transferral of their 
vote to the diſpoſition of another, is 
very diſgraceful; nevertheleſs, this 


18 


691 1 
is no uncommon practice. It may 
be ſaid, that the wheels of Govern- 
ment are leſs obſtructed by ſuch a 
neglect; but, on the other hand—Ts' 
not the Penſion Lift PSII 
oneroaſed by it? 8 f 


A Peer who not only knows his. 
duty well, but attends it with zeal 
and integrity, and purfues his pur- 
poſes with ſteadineſs and reſolution, 
may look to the honours and emolu-- 
ments of his Country, without any 
diſgraceful motive being imputed to 
him. Such a man in internal dignity, 
and I am ſure in internal comfort, 
need not envy the Sovereign on the 
throne :---nay, there are many ſea- 
ſons when the Sovereign on the 
throne will envy him. A 

. D— 
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"HIS: Man is formed ta be about 
the perſon of a King. Such 
men add to the appearance and tate, 
in ſome degree, neceſſary to a Court. . 
He loves parade, and underſtands it; 
indeed it belongs to his hereditary 
employment: though 1 have been 
told, that he was exceedingly morti- 
fied to find the decorations of Weſt- 
minſter- Hall, at the Coronation, far 
exceededbythoſewith which the Citi- 
zen of London adorned their Guild- - 
hall, when they entertained che 
Royal Family. 855 


His former experience in Horſes, 
will, I hope, be af uſe to me in the 
| | Ration 


1 
ſtation he now poſſeſſes. TI with 
he would be content without a Blue 


5 Ribbon ! | 


Em * 


2 is a 8 Saane on 1 | 
© tongues of Politicians, That a 
man ſhould live with his friends as 
though they might one day be his 
enemies; and. with enemies,. as. 
though the time might arrive when 
they would become friends. Poli- 
tical Friendſhips ſeem to be ſa 
different from all others, that the | 
rules which might be laid down and 


followed with reſpect to them, 


would not be conſiſtent with the 
unions 
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unions of domeſtic life; nay, on the 
contrary, would totally deſtroy. 
them. Caution is very neceſſary in 
forming friendſhips; but when they 
are once formed, reſerve and ſuſpi- 
cion ſhould be baniſhed for ever. 
To live, therefore, with friends as 
if they might one day become ene- 
mies, is ſuppoſing what a real 
friend can never be. The firſt part of 
the Proverb, therefore, ſeems tometo 
be improper, while the latter ought- 
to be adopted in every ſituation of 
life. To ſuppoſe that the men we 
cheriſh in our boſoms may one 

day aim their daggers at them, is 
an idea replete with ſuſpicion, and 
ſhould not be promoted: but to 
imagine that enemies may become 

1 is a delightful ground of 
hope, 


( 

hope, and might, for every reaſon, 
be encouraged either in a moral or 
political ſenſe. However, the laſt 
part of the proverb makes no part 
of Lord T— —s creed. His enmi- 
ties are very rancorous indeed; he 
wears his hoſtilities very proudly, 
and does not always forget them to 

thoſe even of his own Houſe. If 
it is determined, that in Politics 
laſting friendſhips are impracticable, 
it ſhould be hoped that enmities 
would be equally liable to change: 
this would be making ſome kind of 
balance between the two diſpoſi- 
tions; and the uncertainty of diſ- 
like be oppoſed to the uncertainty 
of regard. When, therefore, the 
latter is only viſible; when we fee a 
man firm in his enmities, and un- 
certain 


04 

| certain in his regards; what are we to 
determine of him? and particularly 
when the hoſtile ſpirit not only diſ- 
covers itſelf in declarations and ge- 
neral acts of oppoſition, but in 
continued breaches of good man- 
ners and common decorums? We 
ſhould conſider his friendſhip as a 
diſgrace, and his enmity as an 
honour. | 


HIS Nobleman is without chil- * 

_ dren, and poſſeſſes very ample 
eſtates. No particular abilities ren- 
der him of Miniſterial utility.— 

Surely, 


PY 


„e 
Surely, there could be no neceſſity 
to give him a Penſion ! 


— AM. . 
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7 HY is this young man ſo 
- uneaſy ? Why did he not 
preſerve his noble independance ?— 
He might have been. courted ; bur 
his diſſipation, folly, and love of 
Gaming have brought him to want” 
what he cannot, though ſupported 

by his F acher-in-law, effectually ob- 
n He has a —— ribbon, fo 
m Ren” ſought; and he muſt be ſa- 
tisfied. Am I to ſupport a ruined 
Gameſter ?—Are Ty places of ho- 
nour 


41 
nour to be filled by men who have 
loſt their own? or ſhould ! not be 


deſerving of cenſure, if I truſted 


the care of my coffers to thoſe whoſe 
profuſion and vanity, to ſay no 
worſe, have brought them to di- 
ſtreſs?—An unceaſing attention to 
perſonal decoration, a painful and 
laborious application to the ſcheme 
of a Cotillon, a continual ſtudy of 
the Ton, and an attachment to the 
Society of a Gaming-Houſe, will 
not qualify a man for my ſervice: 
and if ſuch an one is employed by 
me, there muſt be ſome prevailing 
reaſon which wrings my conſent from 


me *, or the partial and injudicious 


„ From the characters of certain men in 


certain employments, I ſhould think that 


this conſent muſt be almoſt worn out with 


continual wringing. 


appointment 
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appointment of thoſe to whoſe diſ- 
poſi tion it may be ſubmitted. In- 
deed, ſome ſad, but neceſſary pur- 
poſe of Government may be an- 
ſwered by it. It is true, the vio- 
lent meaſures of diſſatisfied men, 
who oppoſe every thing propoſed by 
the Miniſtry without exception or 
moderation, make it neceſſary for 


domeſtic peace, and the r eady com- | 
pletion of right meaſures, ta pur- 


chaſe the aſſiſtance of thoſe men, 
whoſe depravity, extravagance, and 
immediate wants, have compelled 
them to offer themſelves for ſale.— 
Here, again, I ſtumble upon State 
Neceſſity. 
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T HIS gay Lord is another of 


thoſe who would have been 
better calculated for the meridian of 
Charles the Second's Court, than 
of G— the T——. Neverthe- 
leſs he is there; and, for aught I 


know, there he is likely to con- 
* | | 


2 


I 8 never obſerved any thing in 
the character of this Nobleman 


but what is proper and agreeable. 


* :# 
— 4 
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He has been employed inpoſts of the 
firſt importance, wherein he has diſ- 
charged his duty ; and the honours 


he poſſeſſes are well deſerved. He 


purſues no modern vices *, is regu- 
lar in himſelf and family, and very 
attentive to all the decorums and pro- 
prieties of life. How then 1s it, that 
he is an object of ſuch general diſ- 
approbation? and from whence does 


it ,ariſe that he has never poſſeſſed a 
moment of popular eſteem? He is 


moderate in politics, 1s the mild 
Friend of Government, and bears 
himſelf with good manners to all. _ 
He has moſt certainly been a proſ- 
perous man, and envy will follow 
proſperity as well as merit, He 1s 


* He moſt certainly is not given to ex- 


travagance. 
E caref ul 


| 
' 
if 


( 
careful for the welfare and intereſts 
of his family, and, conſidering the 
number of his cl:ildren,. his anxiety 
in making a proviſion for them is 
an addition to his character. —His 
ſecond ſon, I think, ſhould have been 
the — of the — — —, both from 
his abilities and ſituation, inſtead of 
the eldeſt. However, as the 
Ch — En preferred the preſent 
arrangement, I made no objection ; 
for I really eſteem him, and it is no 
20 fault F mine that he is not a 


Marquis. 


D — of P— —. 


AM told that this noe ß 


underſtar.ds the ſgavoir vivre, 
as it relates to the Table, better than 
any Man in the Kingdom ; and that 
his own Cook acknowledges the ſu- 


perior palate of his noble Maſter. 


His Grace's Epicurean F riends 
profit, I doubt not, by his know- 


ledge, and his gotit may trace its 


original, or, at leaſt, its encreaſe 


and violence to his ſkill in the culi- 
nary ſcience. The ſocial diſpofi- 


tion always diſcovers ſomething 
amiable, in whatever ſhape it may 


appear; and I believe this No- 


bleman to be a worthy character, 
"I Ex. and 


1) 
and that he poſſeſſes "_ friendly 


5 diſpoſitions. 


E— of P— —, 
ERE's another L— of the Bed- 
chamber! I wonder when he 
and his Creditors wilt have done ad- 
vertiſing one another ! It is really 
very unpleaſant to keep ſervants 
who are guilty of i improprieties, for 
which the meaneſt domeſtic, in a 
well regulated private family, would 
moſt certainly be diſcharged. 


9 


„ 


D. of Bowl 


Ho the blood boils in ſome 
men's veins - to the interrup- 
tion not only of their repoſe, but 
their deſigns, whether of profit, 
pleaſure, or ambition! Such men 
are of little dependance. They may 
be honeſt, they may be induſtrious, 
they may poſſeſs abilities, but a 
ſudden guſt of paſſion, to which 
they are every moment liable, will 
undo the ſober deſigns of much 
precious time, and blaſt thoſe ex- 
pectations which have been founded 
in cautious enquiry, rational pro- 
ceeding, and apparent probability. 
A paſſionate, hot- headed man is the 
1 leaſt 


E 

| leaſt capable of doing good to him- 
ſelf, to his friends, or his Country, 
of any temper'd man whatſoever, 
and the moſt likely to do injury to 
himſelf and all thar are concerned 
with him s for whatever abilities he 
may poſſeſs, this intemperate heat 
renders him frequently inferior to 
(and occaſions his being overcome 
by men of) very inferior talents, or 
of no talents at all. Whatever 
good diſpoſitions ſuch a man may 
6 poſſeſs in his cool hours, the uncer- 
tainty how long they may laſt, or 
how they may be interrupted, pre- 
vents their producing any certain 
ſatisfaction. He who is ſubject to 
the occaſional frenzy of paſſion, 
cannot fulfil the duties and offices of 
life with dignity or propriety. He 
S — muſt 


4 
muſt be an occaſional tyrant to all 
around him; his Wife, his Chil- 
dren, his Tenants, his Servants, 
his Dependants of every kind, will 
experience the lordlineſs of his paſ- 
ſion; nay, ſuch may be the impe- 
tuoſity of his temper, that his ſu- 
periors may experience it, — even 
his Sovereign may not be pri- 
vileged from his inſults “. 


E— of Y— — —. 


"JP HER E. is ſomething very 
praiſe-worthy, when a young 
Nobleman enters into ſome conſiſt. 


* This glances, I ſhould imagine, at an 
anecdote well known in the Great World. 


E 4 | ent 
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ent profeſſion, for the honours more 
than the emoluments of it. This 
young Lord is a good ſoldier, and 
is not afraid to leave the repoſe of 
his ſtation to mingle in the dangers 
and hardſhips of war. His regi- 
ment is one of the beſt diſciplined 
in the Britiſh ſervice, and gives a 
pattern to the reſt of the army.— 
AuxRICA bears witneſs to his prow- 
eſs and military knowledge, and 
ExcLanD ſhall reward it. I wiſh 
the Nobility, i in general, had ſome 
regular, indiſpenſible duty to per- 
form, to the neglect whereof ſome 
certain ſtigma was annexed ; there 
would not then be ſo many wretched, 
vicious, impoveriſhed, and diſ- 
graceful characters among them. 


2 — 


( 


E- of P— —. 


HIS is another of King 

Charles the Second's Lords of 

the Bed- chamber! He is, however, 

a ſpirited officer, and his regiment is 

managed with great diſcretion and 

good ſenſe. I am much diſpoſed to 
favour the Profeſſional Nobility. 


” I 


Difference of character among 

men totally unconnected with 

each other, is by no means an 
object of admiration ; but the con- 
traſted 


4.38. ) 
traſted diſpoſition of thoſe who are 
allied by blood, and the oppoſite 
bias which may prevail between 
Anceſtors and their Deſcendants, is 
frequently a matter of ſurpriſe, as 
if the qualities of men were as he- 
reditary as their eſtates and titles. 
Yet fo it is, that when we have 
been accuſtomed to conſider parti- 
cular men under the idea appro- 
priated to their characters, eſpecially 
when they may have been marked 
by particular talents and qualifica- 
tions, or particular exertions of 
them, ſo as to render their names, 
as it were, ſynonimous to their pur- 
ſuits or employments; we find a 
kind of diſappointment, when they 
who ſuccecd to their. titles do not 
— their talents and diſpoſi- 


tions, 
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tions, and the name is no longer a 
characteriſtic name, but becomes 

merely diſtinctive and titulary. The 

leſs known, and more tranquil cha- 

rater may be of equal or greater 

utility to Society, than that to which 


fame and celebrity is annexed. The 


popular cry has followed the Vil- 


lain as well as the Man of Virtue : 
but ſtill we are diſpoſed to expe& 
ſomething. of active diſpoſitions in 
thoſe who are deſcended from Men 
with whoſe name the World has re- 
ſounded. It will admit, therefore, 
of excuſe in thoſe who ſuffer ſome 
ſigns of admiration to eſcape them, 
when they are informed, that the 
deſcendant of a Man, who for abi- 


lities as a Stateſman and a General 


has been unrivalled in modern times, 
And 


( © V 

and perhaps never ſurpaſſed in any 
time, ſhould tremble at engaging 
in the common conviviality of ſo- 
cial intercourſe, be abſolutely in a 
tremor amidſt the functions of an 
high office at Court, and be only 
known by the magnificent palace 
wherein he lives, and the ſplendid 
improvements with which he adorns 
It. 


In Turkey, every man follows the 
trade of his Father. In ordinary 
and mechanical profeſſions this may 
anſwer, but it is certainly oppreſ- 
five to all Genius, and, perhaps, 
might be ſo intended by the artful 
Legiſlator : . Yet, notwithſtanding 
the acknowledged and manifeſt im- 
propriety of ſuch a reſtraint upon 
| Diſpoſition 
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Diſpoſition and Genius, and the 
daily examples of their variety, ſuch 
is the caprice and prejudice of 
Mankind, that they will never be 
ſatisfied with a Duke of M— — —, 
though he may be perfectly amiable, 
and make the moſt noble uſe of his 
great fortune, if he does not poſ- 
ſeſs ſomething of an active Genius, 
by which his character who firſt 
obtained the Title may, as it were, 
be ſuſtained and continued. 

I have already called this idea ca- 
price and prejudice, and J have called 
it aright; nevertheleſs, I feel myſelf 
in ſome degree under its influence “. 


1 


* It is well known that Blenheim Cajtle can 
be ſeen only at ſtated hours; which muſt, of 
courſe, frequently occafion a mixture of Par- 
_ 5 ties. 
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. 


Have every reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with this Prelate, in the character 
As a com- 

mon 


of Preceptor to my 


ties. In company, I believe, with at leaſt 
twenty other Perſons, I once ſaw this mag- 
nificent place. Every-body ſeemed much 
delighted with what they beheld : the diſtant 
limits of the Park gave, to one, an idea of 
the Duke's extenſive property; the great ex- 
ence of his alterations gave, to another, a 
proof of the propriety with which he ex- 
pended his revenues; while ſome ſpoke of 
the Taſte and Judgment ſo conſpicuous in 
his improvement. The Library gave occa- 
ſion to one of the company to {peak of the 
great expence the Duke was at, in pur- 
chaſing every thing that was moſt rare and 
valuable in Literature to enrich it. In ſhort, 
whatever was ſeen around us, called forth. 


ſome obſervation to ilie honour of the Noble 
EE Owner; 


—— — 
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mon Father, I truſt that I ſhould 


be ever attentive to the true intereſls- 
of my children; but as a 
I have 


Owner; nor were many princely acts of his 
generoſity unnoticed.---There was a general 


reciprocation of ſentiments among the Com- 
pany.-- One Gentleman, indeed, was an 


exception : He was of a middle age, and 


had a fallen caſt of countenance, which 


ſtrongly marked diſpleaſure, though his- 
tongue had not expreſſed it; for he had been 
hitherto filent.---On leaving the Houſe, we 
were conducted to ſeea Tyger of uncommon. 


beauty, which had been lately preſented tor 


the Duke.---The Keeper endeavoured to. 


rouſe the creature into ſome degree of activity, 
but in vain.— If the Duke was to paſs by, 
ſaid the Man, he would ſoon be upon his 


© legs, for he knows the Duke.“ What,“ 
ſaid the filent Gentleman, is His Grace fond 


of the noble animal?“ Yes, Sir, an- 


ſwered the Man; the Duke loves, of all 
0 things, to put him in a fury; and ſome- 


*« times he has made him in ſuch a rage, that 


6 ] was afraid the iron bars would not 
66 * Ko him; and this affords His Grace 


EC ** 
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I have been continually and fear- 


, fully awake to the due and right 


formation of Characters, on whom 
ſo much depends. I cannot accuſe 


myſelf of any the leaſt deficiency 


in paternal regard, either to my 


Children or my — —, whole intereſts 


are ſo blended with each other. Ne- 
vertheleſs, the unexpected ignorance 
of the — — — —, which, to my in- 
finite concern, was made known to 
all the World by the public pro- 


ceedings of a Court of Juſtice, has, 


if pofſible, quickened my attention. 
to prevent a ſimilar diſgrace upon the 
— — ———. The care of 


\ 


eat entertainment. Does it?“ re- 
plied the ſilent Gentleman with an air of 
triumph: That's —— like a Dube of 
Mari berougb! 


thoſe 
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CW 
thoſe who ſuperintend this impor- 
tant education, 1s, 1n every reſpect, 


ſatisfactory to me. They who teach 


my Children wiſdom, delerve the 
higheſt rewards of their Country; 
and they ſhall have them *. 5 


8 * 


— of G— — —. 
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This virtuous reſolution ſeems to have 
been fulfilled in the laſt appointment to the 
A— — — —k of V k. 
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is a Proteſtant — —, and has written 
with great Learning in defence of 


6 66 
It chagrined me exceedingly, 1 
muſt own : nevertheleſs, as an 
honeſt man, I firmly believe that, 
in his ſituation, I ſhould have done 
the ſame. 


* 


HIS is one of the moſt learned 
perſons in Europe; yet he 

has been frequently overcome by 
men comparatively ignorant. He 


Chriſtianity ; yet there are many, and 
F 2. | 1 
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thoſe of eminence, who ſeem te 
n his — a real Ch. iftian *. 


Learning is a weapon which few 
poſſeſs at all, and fewer {till Know 
how to wield. If the deſire of 
knowledge ariſes from the love of 
truth, and as the means of obtain 
ing the right way, it ends in ſimpli- 
city and humbleneſs of mind, and 
produces that ſenſibility which pre- 
pares the mind for the reception of 
every Chriſtian virtue: but where 
Learning is purſued merely to ac- 


* Such perſons muſt be ignorant of the 
Lectures eitabliſhed, about ſeven. years aga, 
to prove the Truth of Chriſtianity from the 
completion of Prophecy in the Errors and 
progreſſive ſtate of Papal Rome. It may, 
indeed, be obſerved, that Guy founded an 
Hoſpital, and Bancroft an Alms-houſe--- 


hut this is nothing to the purpoſe. 
quire 
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quire reputation, and from a deſire 
of being ſuperior to others, it ends 
in pride and ſelf-conceit; it renders 
a character unpleaſant to itſelf and 
to others. To ſuch Men, a conſci- 
ouſneſs of ſuperiority is a trouble, 
unleſs it is diſplayed; and as com- 
mon ſubjects and known truths have 
_ already been fo amply and continu- 
ally conſidered that nothing re- 
mains to be ſaid, they muſt purſue 
ſome new track wherein they 
may prove their Learning, and 
pour forth their whole torrent 
of Knowledge in reconciling 
contradictions that cannot be re- 
conciled, and ſupporting para- 
doxes which are inſupportable. 
Thus encumbered with armour and 
weapons, they make a noiſe and a 
1 buſtle, 


C0 
buſtle, and, at laſt, are obliged to 
yield to naked Truth ; or, I ſhould | 
rather ſay, are overcome by it; for 
to ſubmit 1s beneath the dignity of 
ſach Men; they own no con- 
querors. 


There are few Men in the World 
who employ themſelves to purpoſes 
of fo little utility as thoſe, who, 

having paſſed the prime of life in 
attaining the treaſures of Scholaitic 
Learning, think the reſt of their 
days cannot be employed ſo much 
to their own emolument and reputa- 
tion, as in the diſcuſſion of difficult 
Queſtions which are of little con- 
ſequence to Mankind; or making 
ſubtle diſcoveries of what never 
had exiſtence; and to ſuch pur- 

poſes 


| 1 

poſes as theſe, exerciſing all their 
Knowledge, Induſtry, and Inge- 
nuity of Conjecture, to the very 
Frequent diſadvantage of Mankind. 


Next to a religious vanity, a li- 
terary one is the moſt offenſiveof all 
vanities, and does moſt harm in the 
World. Truth is ſo amiable in 
herſelf, ſo beautiful in her appear- 
ance, and of ſuch irreſiſtable 
charms, that toſee her, is ſufficient 
to create that veneration for her, 
which gives the heart its higheſt 
perfection. It is a ſtrange thing, 
that the pride of combat ſhould in- 
duce ſo many to diſguiſe her ap- 


pearance ; or, what is worſe, to em- 
ploy their beſt powers in giving ſome 
favourite phantom of their own her 
"Fi form, 
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to form, perplex and deceive. This & | 
is the daily” practice of polemical i 
Writers, and; ſorry am I to ſay it, 1 
theſe dangerous deceptions are 
more plentrfully ſcattered inthe 
works of theological diſputants, than a 
in any other. But there are many 
ſtrange things in the World! 


— — What an able, 


induſtrious, well-informed, and 
wiſely 


1 
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wiſely whimſical Man was the F a- 


ther of this Lord! How laboriouſ- 


ly ſtudious, how minutely exact! A 
perfect Demoivre in Politics How 
able in debate upon particular ſub- 
jects, and how regularly wild in the 
contemplation of his own fanciful 
ſchemes ! „With all his whims, how 
uſeful would ſuch a Man be to theſe 
Kingdoms, in theſe times | He did 
not leave his equal behind, as a well - 
inſtructed Britiſh Politician: and if 
this Country ſhould find any impor- 


tant negotiation neceſſary, who is 


there, at this day, ſufficiently 1n- 
formed, to be ſafely intruſted with 
the full powers of it? Under ſuch 
a neceſſity, I ſhould more than ever 
regret the death of this Nobleman. 


1 
898 
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E— of G.. 


OOME of the Nobility are ſo at- 
tached to the manners and plea- 
ſures of the Capital, that their 
Tenants and Country Neighbours 
ſcarcely know their faces: while 
there are a few in the ſame rank, 
who are ſo attached to F ox-hunting 
1 and Country Sports, that their 
faces are ſeldom ſeen by any but 
their Tenants and Country Neigh- 
bours. I abhor the vitiated ſpirit 
which eſtranges the Nobility from 
their eſtates: at the ſame time, I 
highly diſapprove of an eternal 
voting by proxy. 
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X 7 Ould 1t not be a wiſe regula- 

tion in the freeſt State, to 
tax the voluntary reſidence of its 
members in a foreign Country, after 
a certain. number of years; and 
that this tax ſhould be paid accord- 
ing to their rank and fortunes ?--- 
Nor would it be injuſtice if their 
Eſtates ſhould be, under certain re- 
ſtrictions, in the poſſeſſion of Go- 
vernment during fuch a foreign 
_ reſidence. What is neceſſary for 
health, amuſement and information, 
ought, without doubt, to be allowed; 
but an eternal reſidence in a foreign 
Country ſhould be eſteemed a de- 
{-rtion 


6 
ſertion of his own in any one, and 
he ſhould be made to pay for it. In 
the idea of a good Citizen it is a 
crime, and, as ſuch, ſhould be puniſh- 
ed by a pecuniary mulct, or the loſs 
of thoſe privileges from which he is 
a fugitive. 


E-— of 8— —. 


* art of robbing Vice of it's 

diſguſt, and throwing around 
it the mantle of convivial pleaſure, 
belongs in a very peculiar manner 
to this Nobleman. I underſtand, that 
from his youth to the preſent time, 
he has proceeded in one uniform, 
unbluſhing courſe of debauchery and 

: diſſipation. 


CC 
diſſipation. His converſation is 
chiefly tinctured with unchaſte ex- 
preſſions and indecent alluſions; 
and ſome have aſſured me, that if 
theſe were to be omitted by him, 
much of his Wit, or, at leaſt, what 
is called his Wit, would be loſt. 


It was, moſt certainly, a very 
ſcrious buſineſs, and yet I could not 
help ſmiling at being informed of 
this Nobleman's riſing in the — of 
, and making a grave, laboured 
ſpeech againſt a blaſphemous pro- 
duction of Mr. W. Surely 
it was very mal. d-protes, as the 
whole Kingdom muſt ſuſpect his 
fincerity in the buſineſs, and cven 
his friends could not but feel 
the ridiculouſneſs of his fitua- 


tion *. He is, however, an able 
and an active Miniſter; his abilities 
are univerſally acknowledged; and 
although J have, at times, been 
not quite ſatisfied with him, for an 


* They did indeed !=sNay, I will venture 
to aſſert, that however the ſolemnity of 
the ſubje&t and the Aſſembly might chain 
down gravity upon the faces of his Au- 
dience, the ſolemnity of che Speaker did 
not leave a ſerious mind among then. Eve- 
ry one will, J believe, agree with me in 
this opinion, who reads the exordium of the 
Oration, which was to the following purport : 

J have a paper in my hand, * whoſe 
contents are of ſuch a horrid and deteſtable 
nature, that I almoſt wonder it did not draw 
down the immediate vengeance of Heaven 
(here he lifted up his pious eyes) upon 
this Nation. *, this ſhocking com po- 
ſition may be ſaid to contain two parts; 
a blaſphemous and a bawdy part. I ſhall not 
mock the many Right Reverend — —s who 
are preſent with a recital of the former ;— 

to ſave their ſacred bluſhes, I ſhall confine 
myſelf to the latter, —&c. ; | 


immoral 
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immoral character will never poſſeſs 
my entire confidence; yet, on due 
examination, I have found him de- 
ſerving the high ſtation he poſſeſſes. 
If he was to quit the —— — —, I 
know not where I ſhould find ſuch- 
an able Succeſſor. 


It is a great imperfection in Go-- 
vernment, that a **** who is un 
der the influence of Religion, and 
feels the comforts and neceſſity of. 
it, ſhould be prevented from mak- 
ing a ſenſe of it and its ſanctions a 
neceſſary qualification in his Ser- 
vants . The friends of this noble 


perſon, 


If this ſhould be owing to an imperfection 
in our Government, which I cannot think, 
it mult be in avery ſhattered condition, indeed. 


ks þ A 


back from the torrent. 
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perſon, who partake the mirth and 
good humour of his jovial hours, 


have, no doubt, a great regard for 


him; but he is an unpopular Cha- 


racter with the Nation in general. 


1 have been informed that he was 
ſeriouſly affected at the treatment he 


met with from the young men at 
, when he was Candidate 

for the Office of H— 8 — to 
that Univerſity. It muſt, indeed, 


be extremely mortifying to a man, 


who means to be young as long as 


he lives, that the whole Youth of 


a large Univerſity ſhould not only 


treat his name with contempt, and 


The tide of Corruption, it is true, bears 
ſtrongly againſt it and Virtue ſeems to ſhrink 


harraſs 
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harraſs his friends with an unpopu— 
lar cry, but mark his perſonal ap- 
pearance with the moſt confirmed 
and open diſapprobation *.—I am 
ſorry for theſe things, —but he 1s 
certainly a good Miniſter ! 


* Iwill endeavour to recal this ſingular 
circumſtance to the remembrance of the 
| Reader !!—-When this Nobleman was Candi- 
date for the abovementioned honours 'of the 
Univerſity of — — in oppoſition to Lord 
H— —, the whole Body of Students, a ve- 
ry few excepted, exerted their utmoſt oppo- 
ſition to him, and treated his ſupporters with 
the moſt avowed inſults. In T— — —, 
College, particularly, when a ſumptuous, 
public entertainment was provided by the 
Head of it for the unpopular Candidate; 
as ſoon as Grace was pronounced, all the 
Scholars, &c. to the number of forty, im 
mediately quitted the Hall. —This dignified 
mark of contempt made, I believe, the ſoup 
of that day, and ſome ſucceeding ones, 
very bitter to his Lordſhip. 


0: mm 
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T is a fad mark of depravity in 
the preſent age, that a man in 
high rank and ſtation, and who ful- 
fils the duties of them both, ſhould 
be regarded rather with indiffer- 
ence hy the generality of Man- 
kind, becauſe he is. influenced by 
religious motives, and preſerves the 
vigour of them by a conſtant at- 
tention to religious duties. Surely, 
there is a more juſtifiable depend- 
ance upon him, who fills up the in- 
terval of his public employment in 
attentions to his family, the ſervice 
of the diſtreſſed, and the worſhip of 
| his 


( 84 ) 
his God, than the Man who forgets 
his Country in the Arms of Profti- 
tution, or is tempted to betray it 
for the exigencies of the Gaming 
Table. 


The habit of doing good, and 
acting aright in private life, is a 
noble ground-work for the goodly 
ſuperſtructure of public virtue. 


F the whole Body of Nobility, I 
do not think there is a man bet- 
ter qualified, in every reſpect, to 
be about the perſon of a King, than 
C0 this 


- 
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T is a ſad mark of depravity in 
the preſent age, that a man in 
high rank and ſtation, and who ful- 
fills the duties of them both, ſhould 
be regarded rather with indiffer- 
ence by the generality of Man- 
kind, becauſe he is influenced by 
religious motives, and preſerves the 
vigour of them by a conſtant at- 
tention to religious duties. Surely, 
| there is a more juſtifiable depend- 
ance upon him, who: fills up the in- 
terval of his public employment in 
attentions to his family, the ſervice 
of the diſtreſſed, and the worſhip of 
his 


Fp 
his God, than the Man who forgets 
his Country in the Arms of Proſti- 
tution, or is tempted to betray it 
for the exigeneies of the Gaming : 
Table. : 


The habit of doing good, and 
acting aright in private life, is a 
noble ground-work for the goodly 
ſuperſtructure of public virtue. 
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F* the whole Body of Nobility, I 
do not think there is a man bet- 

EL qualified, in every reſpect, to 
be about the perſon of a King, than 
G 2 this 
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this Lord. His knowledge of the 
World; his perfect acquaintance 
with whatever gives the higheſt po- 
liſh to good manners ; his modeſty, 
good ſenſe, and reſpectful de- 
meanour, render him capable of 
doing honour to any high office of 
the Court, to which he might be 
called *. Nevertheleſs, he has no 
employment at St. J *'S, But 
ſo it is! 


Some have thought that I do not 
regard this Nobleman according to 
his deſerts; nay, it has been ſaid, 
that I harbour a prejudice againſt 


* While his abilities and integrity, 
may be added, would refle& an equal luſtre 
upon any fate em ploymen ts to which he 
might be invited. 


him, 


1 
. 


him, indeed „ 
t * „„ 
* * * * 
* * 
* * 2 60 
. 
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HE Talents, Induſtry, and 
very extenſive Information 

of this Nobleman, are acknow- 
ledged and admired by all, even by 
thoſe to whom they are oppoſed. 
The perſonal regard I have for 
him “, as well as his high abilities, 
"op - occaſion 


* It may not, perhaps, . be univerſally 
known, that this Nobleman, was the only 
© 3 perſon 


1 
occaſion my regret that he left my 
ſervice, and would render his re- 


turn to Miniſterial Employment 
perfectly agreeable to me. Beſides, 


though he has oppoſed the Mea- 
ſures of Adminiſtration with ſpirit 
and vigour, I do not know that he 
has ever ſuffered his paſſions to pre- 
clude propriety and moderation 
from his conduct. Abuſe and ca- 
lumny have not mingled in his de- 
bates 2 and he has ſo managed his 

public 


perſon who ever excited any conſiderable 
emotions of jealouſy in the breaſt of Lord 
B— There was a certain time, when 


the Favourite ſaw with apprehenſion, what 
appeared to be too great a ſhare of r— —] 
favour. 
* Theſe ſentiments, I ſhould apprehend, 
were written, at leaſt, before laſt winter ; 
however, if they thould be the Writer” 5 pre- 
feng 


CF nl | 
public oppoſition as not to loſe his 
private friends. He treats the Mi- 
niſters as Men with whom, in the 
ebb and flow of politics, he may be 
again united; in this he acts with 
wiſdom, and I fincerely wiſh that 
ſuch an union may not be far diſ- 
tant. The political erudition of 
this Man would do honour and ſer- 
vice to any Adminiſtration. 


Lord S— — found a very early 
prepoſſeſſion againſt him in the opi- 
nion of mankind. The late Lord 
Holland has been accuſed of giving 
this unfavoutable idea of him“; and 


will 


ſent opinions. The A—b—pof Y 


not, I believe, ſubſcribe to them as the Arti- 
cles of his Faith. . Gr 
* Lord H—— is thought to be the un- 
lucky Godfather, who to his other Names 
added that of Malagrida. | 
| G 4 the 


6 
the World, which did not pay any 
great egard to his ſentiments in ge- 
neral, were diſpoſed to adopt it very 
univerſally in this. But his ſteady 


perſeverance, uncommon induſtry, 


great abilities, and conſiſtent ap- 
plication of them, ſeem to have 
wiped away theſe prejudicial notions 
of him; and I ſhould nor -be ſur- 
priſed, if he was to become a 
popular Character, and an object 
of public confidence, | 


I am not ſorry there is ſuch a 
Peer in my realms, though he fo 
ſteadily and ſo powerfully oppoſes 
the meaſures of Government, Be- 
| ſides, I am not fo averſe to ſome 
kind of Oppoſitions as many, who 
Cr | think 


„ 
think they have a Lynx's eye, may 
ſuppoſe *. 


E 


* A Parliamentary Oppoſition, though it 
may be very troubleſome to Miniſters, and 
ſometimes even mortifying to the Sovereign, 
appears to be neceſſary to force circumſpec- 
tion upon the former; and if they ſhould be 
bad men, which has ſometimes been the 
caſe, to give ſaving information to the latter. 
A King of this Country would be the moſt 
dependant man in it, if his“ s were ſecure 
from any check but that of conſcience, 
State Policy and Neceſſity, which are men- 
tioned by the Writer of this volume with an 
affecting ſenſibility, are too often at enmity 
with moral honeſty; and a Miniſter, what- 
ever integrity he may poſſeſs, will be fre- 
quently obliged, and in length of time 
habituated, to do things in his public capaci- 
ty, which, as a private man, he would bluſh to 
think of. They who are called to ſhare in 
the buſineſs and emoluments of the State, are 
no more exempt from frailties than other men, 
and are more in the way of temptations than 
almoſt any others. A Britiſh Sovereign, there- 
fore, who, conſidering the changes and chances 
of Miniſterial Eſtabliſhments, and the uncer- 
tain tenure of the beſt-formed Adminiſtra- 
| tions, 


1 


E 


84 RA H, Dutcheſs of Marlborough, 


acted, without doubt, from ca- 


Price in the diviſion of her immenſe 
Fortune; 


tions, cannot, with prudence, repoſe an 
implicit confidence in any, is indebted to an 
Oppoſition, which, by continually ſifting the 
conduct of Miniſters, may awaken their 


caution, and give that inſight into political 


matters, which the latter would, perhaps, wiſh 
to hide from their Maſter. By theſe means 
he is frequently better qualified than he 


otherwiſe might be, to examine the meaſures 


of his ſervants himſelf, and to deliberate with 
them on the important Affairs of Government. 

Beſides, a Miniſter who knows the ability 
and vigilance of his opponents, if poſſible, will 


not venture to be incorrect in private conſul- 


tations previous to any public Bufineſs, left 
mis errors ſhould be detected, and his igno- 


rance or indolence expoſed to the ene 


Power. 


The preſent Oppoſition, though ſmall in 


numbers, is * in Ability and political In- 


The 


1 


Fortune; but if ſuch a diſpoſition 
of Ne 17 had proceeded from one 


who 


duſtry, and ſpare neither pains nor eloquence 
to expoſe the meaſures of Government, With- 
out doubt, prejudice and paſhon may ſome- 
times govern them, as it does all parties; 
nevertheleſs, a great deal of knowledge, and 
curious obſervation, flows both from their 
Lips and their Pens; which, however directed, 
may enable the **** to form a more accurate 


E of any propoſitions or deſigns of 


iniſters, and give him a clue by which he 
may be able to detect any lurking Intereſts or 
erroneous Principles. In ſhort, an Oppoſition 
is the altera pars, the other ſide of the queſ- 


tion, which it is abſolutely neceſſary for the 


Judge to hear, in order to determine with 
widom. 


It is almoſt trifling to ſuppoſe ſuch an im- 


probable event; but if, in ſome future time, 
gy SY mould league with his Miniſters to 


encreaſe his own prerogatives at the expence 


of Public Liberty, then an able Oppoſition 
would be a ſtubborn obitacle to the r--1 de- 
ſens, and the people might be indebted to it 
for their preſervation. But according to the 
above feint ſketch of the matter, when a 


Prince, as is the caſe at preſent, wiſhes from 
his 


* 
Ke... —— 41s < og 1 — * 


Cz. - 
who was accuſtomed to cool delibe- 
ration in the affairs of life, it would 
have been conſidered : as an act of 
wiſdom. 


ka 


This Lord 1s a very honourable 
character; many good and great 
qualities belong to him; and if 


ſudden guſts of paſſion ſometimes 
a diſcompoſe his temper, he has a 
| friend always at hand, whoſe ſmiles 
| huſh the ſtorm in a moment. 


What a bleſſing it is to have ſuch 
a certain and delightful remedy for 


his heart the true welfare of his people, both 
he and they would be at the mercy of Mini/ters, 
N if there was no parliamentary Oppoſition; an 
idea ſufficient to make a Stoic tremble. —D;- 
vide et impera is a trite, but not always a con- 

temptible maxim. 


the 


6 

the weakneſs or violence of human 
nature. To be thus governed, ſub- 
miſſion is a pleaſure; and when rhe 
failings/ of the Huſband call forth 
ſuch amiable and uncommon exer- 
tions of tenderneſs in the Wife, 
they may be ſaid almoſt to loſe their 
evil tendency in the good they oc- 
caſion. 


„ 


HEN a Man is well qualified 
to be appointed to ſo high 
and important a charge as this 
B, other circumſtances ſhould 'Y 
not be conſidered. | | 


If 


( ns 7 


If the tranſlation to this or any 
other See fhould be occaſioned by 
the inferior Benefices it would vacate, 
or the ill health of the tranſlated 
Prelate, which may afford a near 
proſpect of appointing a Succeſſor, 
or if any miniſterial agreement as 
to the diſpoſal of the Benefices in 
the gift of any B , ſhould be en- 
tered into between the Power that 
promotes, and the Perſon promoted, 
I ſhould bluſh as a Chriſtian * * , 
and pray daily to Heaven for 5 


giveneſs *, 


As every Chriſtian is enjoined, by the 
higheſt authority, to pray without ceaſing, 
whatever may lead to the exerciſe of that 
duty, cannot be lamented. But I moſt ſin- 
cerely commiſerate any good man ho is ſo 
ſituated as to feel his cheek glow with an 


eternal crimſon. 


It 


— 


( 95 ) 
It would be much more honour-- 
able to the Epiſcopal Character, if 
there was to be no tranſlation from 
one See to another, unleſs it might 
be to Archiepiſcopal Dignity. Such 
a meaſure as this would be greatly 
in favour of Religion, and give thoſe 
who preſide in the affairs of it a 
degree of Independance, which, in 
the opinion of Mankind, they are 
not ſuppoſed to poſſeſs F. 


+ And a degree of Independance, which, . 
in the opinion of a Miniſter, they ought not 
to poſſeſs. 8 
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Could wiſh that public fame 
ſhould ever attend upon private 
Virtue; and that Vice of every kind, 
however ſanctified by Rank and For- 
tune, might meet with univerſal de- 


teſtation. A quiet, amiable domeſtic 


Character, however exalted his ſta- 
tion may be, is ſeldom the ſubject 
of extenſive converſ2tion ; and his 
conſideration is chiefiy evident by 
the honour which he receives from 
his tenants, and the reſpect of his 


Country Neighbourhood. 


The Nobleman who is a good 
Huſband, a render Father, and ful- 
| fils 


* 


(9-1 
fils the Offices of domeſtic Life with 
Honour, is a Character that ought 
to be held forth as a public example 


for the imitation and regard of 


others. But, alas! this does nor 
ſeem to be an Age for calm, tran- 
quil Virtue to become an object of 
public Admiration, or even for pub- 
lic Virtue to be exerciſed without many 
perils “. 


* I ſhould ſuppoſe this opinion to be a very 


true one, and that the perils which menace 


public Virtue are very terrifying indeed ; 
for moſt certain it is, that even in theſe times 


of crying neceſſity, ſhe is afraid to ſhew her 


head, 
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= More ſtriking and profitable 


leſſon was never held forth to 
mankind, in the turns and chances 
of domeſtic life, than in the fate 
and family of this Nobleman.. 


From a moderate Fortune he ac- 
_ quired immenſe riches; from an in- 


ferior ſtation he roſe to the height 
of Power. He was a faithful Friend 
and an indulgent Father, a tender 
Huſband and a kind Maſter; never- 
theleſs, theſe domeſtic and private 
virtues could not preſerve him from 
the continued ſuſpicion, ill opinion, 
and reproaches of the people. : 


If 


(7. 

If his love of money did prevail 
againſt the ſtrict rules of juſtice; if 
his riches were acquired at the ex- 
pence of his Country ; the folly, ex- 
travagance and ingratitude of his 
Children have given his Country a 
very ample revenge. | . 


It is a melancholy track which 
Reflection takes, when ſhe paſſes 
through almoſt every part of this 
man's life; but it becomes dark- 
neſs itſelf at the end of it, when he 
appeared to be bereaved of every 
comfort “. YT 

The 


* The amuſements of this great man were 
frequently the moſt abſurd and childiſh that 
can be imagined, and yet he ſome-how or 
other contrived to make them appear grace- 
ful. The manner in which he fitted up 
the public houſe, called Captain Digby's Head, 

„„ near 


( , 
The imperfection which wems 
neceſſarily to attend every ſituation 
in this world, whether of honour, 
riches, or even wiſdom, if it could 
be known in all its circumſtances, 
would never fail to extinguiſh the 
emotions of envy.— The happy only 
are to be envied,—and the good a- 
lone can be happy. 


near his ſeat in Kent, is an evident proof, 
that he ſought after pleaſure in the moſt 
trifling trifles, However, the time arrived 
when ill Health, enfeebling Age, the public 
Cenſure, aided by the Ingratitude of Friends, 
and the unparalleled extravagance of his 
Children, »baniſhed every idea of every plea- 
ſure from his mind: and he was known fre- 
quently to- declare, during the laſt two years 
of his life, that the cloud of miſery wherein 
he was involved was ſo thick and duſky, that 
remembrance could not penetrate it, to catch 
one tranſient gleam of former happineſs. 


E 
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0 the different employments of 
the State which are fitting to 
the dignity and character of a Peer, 
there are none, I think, which are ſo 
ſatisfactory and ſuitable, as well as 
preparatory to the domeſtic employ- 
ments of the State, as the office of an 
Ambaſſador. Theſe public Charac- 
ters are, it is true, .an expenſive ap- 
pendage to Kings; but it ſometimes 
proves the means of providing for a 
worthy Nobleman of ſmall eſtate, and 
teaching others of them to be uſeful, 
or removing a diſagreeable, impor- 
tunate perſon. 


Hg The 


35 

The K---- of P---- has retrenched 

their magnificence and eXPences, 

He has done right !—— Were IK 
of P—, I would do the ſame. | 


* 13 5——— 


155 it were poſlible, I ſhould be 
very deſirous to examine the 
kit of-an old man, the buſineſs of 
e life has profeſſedly been to 
take a Joke of every thing the moſt 
ſerious, whoſe wit is blaſphemy, and 
whoſe humour is obſcenity *, | 
There 


* There is an old man in this kingdom, 
who exactly anſwers this deſcription; never- 
theleſs, he has veils a church, and adorned it 

with 


( 09 2. 
There have been, I believe, ſome 
Few inſtances of men who, from a 


with ſo much expence and tafte, that it 
would have been a noble monument of Piety, 
if it had been the work of Chriſtian muni- 
ficence. Whenever I conſider this edifice, 
and its ſplendid decorations, I cannot help 
thinking, that the Founder took the fame 
method to expoſe Religion, as Mrs. W/— ron 
did to laugh at her huſband. It is well known, 
that this facetious Lady, having prevailed on 
the learned and now R—t R d Divine 
to dreſs himſelf in a ſuit of Regimentals for 
her private amuſement, contrived to uſher 
him, unawares, into a room full of company, 
and announced him under the title of Briga- 
dier M—fes. 

The pious L—d, hoviites; like other reli- 
gious founders, has reſerved a ſmall rotunda 
.of a Chapel, at the very top of this 
church, for the private ſolemnities of him- 
ſelf and friends: but reverſing the practice 
of Chriſtians, who have ſanGified Heathen 
Altars by Chriſtian Oblations, he has erected 
one in his Globular Oratory, where he offers 
up his feſtive ſacrifices to B Acc us, and thinks, 
without doubt, that he has, in ſome degree, 
revenged the inſults offered to the Pantheon at 
Rome by Chriſtian Uſurpation. 


H4 certain 


| 
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certain eaſineſs of temper, and the 
habit of ſupporting particular opi- 
nions, have acquired that ſtoical 
philoſophy, which, without the aids 
of Religion, looks upon the cloſe of 
life with the moſt compoſed tran- 
quility, Nay, almoſt every one 

muſt in ſome degree be acquainted 
with thoſe modern writers, who be- 
ing poſſeſſed with ſome fine-ſpun 
theories of Human Virtue and Ex- 
cellence, have, perhaps, with a 
well-meaning and honeſt ſincerity, 
delivered them to the world. But 
ſuch, while they ſupported the all- 
ſufficiency of unaided Virtue, prac- 
tiſed the calm duties of it. A cold 
conſtitution, which poſſeſſes but few | 
and weak paſſions, and a ſtrong 
conſtitution, which does not feel 
= ae 


3 
che painful conſequences which 
generally attend an intemperate in- 
dulgence of them, are great friends 
to this tranquil diſpoſition. That 
inſenſibility which; proceeding from 
a corruption of the heart, deadens 
the feelings of it; or from igno- 
rance, which ſhuts up its avenues 18 
of a very different nature, and diſ- 
covers itſelf in idle bravado or 


ſullen obſtinacy, 


If the hour of death is a ſcene of - + 
oreat awe to the Faithful, what muſt 
it be to the doubting ? Surely the 
modern Epicurean, the deſpiſer of 
every thing ſerious, and the ſcoffer 
at every thing ſacred, when death 
approaches, if his heart is not as 
ſenſeleſs as his body will ſhortly be, 

muſt 


„ 
muſt feel the moſt afflicting ſolici- 
tudes; and yet we are told of 
thoſe who have thought mirth and 
witticiſm the proper accompany- 
ments of a Death-bed. It may have 
been ſo: but whatever are the exam- 
ples of ſuch a conduct, it has ever 

been conſidered by conſiderate people 
as the effects of folly or obduracy, 
and that it is truly unphiloſophic in 
the moſt boaſted Philoſopher ” 


I This ſentiment alludes, I ſhould i imagine, 
to the manner in which the Zmperor Auguſtus 
Cæſar is ſaid to have concluded life. If it 
had been written ſince the death of Mr. David 
Hume, it would have been equally applicable 
to the cloſing Scene of that celebrated Writer. 
The Prince, and the Hiſtorian of Princes, went 
Jaughing out of the world : The one had 
conquered and governed it ;—the other had 
deſcribed the courſe of it, and endeavoured to 
correct its errors; and they both quitted it 
with a joke, as a Child leaves a paſtime 
which amuſes him no more. 


| 


— 
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HERE is ſomething in the very 

name of B-—— that inſpires 
one with an idea of great talents, 
and of the miſapplication of them. 
This man does not belie the idea. 
He poſſeſſes very conſiderable ta- 
lents, but the proofs of their miſ- 
application do not ſhine on the 
ſhelyes of libraries like thoſe of 
his Anceſtor, among the ſplendid 
writers of deluſion and ſophiſtry: 
they exiſt only in his own inſigni- 
ficance. The B—=— ber, in a great 
meaſure, ſupports him ; he muſt 
therefore be continued in it, for it 
will ſave a demand upon the Civil 


—, But he muſt certainly take 
his 


( 
his place among thoſe who are per- 
fectly qualified to have been the 
Court Servants of Charles the .- 


cond *. 


ee 


| 1 a ſtrong partiality to the 
Profeſſional Nobility; I mean, 
when theyattend to their profeſſions, 
and are acquainted with them : ſuch 
men deſerve the honours of their 
Country, and ſhall have them. 


*I really lament that our moſt excellent 
S— — — ſhould poſſeſs the leaſt reſem- 
blance to the Stuart race, even in the ap- 
purtenances of his train, | 


It 
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11 has been ſaid, that there 1 is not 
a general officer in the — — ſervice 
capable of commanding ten thou- 
ſand men, or even half the number, 
except General Amherſt, this Noble- 
man, and one or two more *, and 
that there are many who receive the 
pay of their Country, with little 
more knowledge than will ſerve for 
the ceremony of a Parade, and 
| whoſe abilities to defend her would 
not exceed thoſe of an active 
Corporal. | 
That the military . profeſſion 
ſhould not flouriſh in this Country, 
as it does in ſome others, is the na- 


* From this number of qualified officers, 
ſmall as it is, I ſhould hope that General 
Monckton is not exc! Jed. | 


tural 
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tural conſequence of its eſtabliſh- 
ment. The Conſtitution, it is ſaid, 
is againſt the Soldiery, and ever 
looks upon tliem with a jealous eye. 
This ſeems to be a vulgar error, but, 
like ſome others of the ſame nature, 
mult, at preſent, be flattered * : 
Nevertheleſs, 


* 'This is rather an unexpected opinion; 
but I think that I can readily account for it, 
by reverting to the time when the late Lord 
H. and Doctor H- -r, then Biſhop of 
N. -h, reſigned their places of Governor 
and Preceptor to his preſent , then 
Pm—— of W-—-, If the Reader ſhould 
not recolle& the circumſtances which occa- 
ſioned and attended that reſignation, I will 
to the beſt of my remembrance give him a 
faint outline of them. 
The worthy and highly qualified perſons 
already mentioned propoſed, as a branch of 
education proper for the Heir apparent of a 
Kingdom, wheſe wealth and power ariſes 
from its trade and commerce, to inſtruck 
him fully in the knowledge of them ; for 

which 


„ 
Nevertheleſs, I wonder much, that 
men of Education, Family, and 
Ambition, 


which excellent purpoſe, the Right Reverend 
Preceptor had defired Doctor Tucker, the 
preſent Dean of Glouceſter, to compoſe a 
treatiſe upon taxes, &c. which, if it had been 
finiſhed, would, I doubt not, have been 
well worth the r— —1 attention. But the 
malign ftar . whoſe blaſting influence has 
been ſo often experienced by this Kingdom, 
frowned- upon the wiſe and prudent deſign. 
In ſhort, the governing power of the P — 
D— — —'s Court, for what reaſons I leave 
others to determine, oppoſed this ſcheme of 
inſtruction. It was ſaid, that commerce was 
a buſineſs of detail beneath the **** of this 
Country; that the P of W—— was not 
to be educated for the Board of Trade, or the 
Chancellorſhip of the Exchequer, but to be 
a great and potent Monarch; that more 
animating principles of knowledge ſhould 
be inſtilled into the r— —1 breaſt, than could 
poſſibly be extracted by the moſt ingenious 
inſtructor from the learning of taxes and re- 
venues: the Military, and its concomitant 
principles were ſaid to be more becoming the 
Character of a grent Prince, and more likely to 

inſpire 


( 

Ambition, when they cake upon 

them the character of Soldiers, 
ſhould 


inſpire the mind with that active, manly, and 
noble ſpirit which ſhould ever diſtinguiſh the 
Sovereign of the B=— Empire. However, 
the noble Lord and learned Prelate declared 
their entire want of conviction to theſe doc- 
trines; they continued to defend their own 
plan as the moſt congenial to the B— — Con- 
ſtitution, and declared their determination 
not to proceed upon any other. This decla- 
ration not only met with oppoſition, but 
with open reproof, and they immediately 
reſigned their reſpective employments.---The 
courſe of education was now diverted into 
another channel; and, inſtead of that Hiſ- 
tory of Finance, Commerce, and Revenue 
in ſhort, inſtead of that intrinſic knowledge 
of the State and Kingdom, which the work 
of the Proteſtant Divine would have afforded ; 

the r— -I Papil was preſented with the wall. 
known hiſtory of the Revolutions of Eng- 
land, by a Divine of another church, and 
of an order of men who were the profeſſed 
friends and ſupporters of arbitrary Govern- 
ment. I muſt alfo add, that inſtead of the 


nee and idea or Government which 
would 


A Mg JJ 
ſhould be content to remain ſo ig- 
norant of its duties. If they would 
ſtudy their profeſſion in a ſcientific 
manner z. if they would beſtow 
upon it that induſtry | and attention 
without which no ſcience can he ob- 
tained, the odium that reſts upon 


4 


would have been communicated by the work 
of the former, it was thought proper, for the 
attainment of better information, Aa haare 
liberal principles of legiſlation, to recom- 

mend to his ſtudies the notorious Parriarcha 
of Sir Robert Filmer; which erroneous 
work, the great Locke, in order to check the 
ſtrange prejudices of the times, thought proper 
to conſider and confute in the moſt rational 
treatiſe on Government ever written. 

This ſhort hiſtory will account not only 
for the opinion which gave riſe to it, but for 
many events and circumſtances ef the pre- 
ſent * If there ſhould alſo appear, 
at any time, a ſtrong partiality towards a 
ſtanding army, or an eager fondneſs for thoſe 
military raree-ſhows called Reviews, theſe 
and ſimilar properfities may be traced to the 
ſame ſource. | 


I „ 
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it in the minds of the People 
would ſoon be wiped away. It is 
not the profeſſion of a Soldier, but 
the ignorance of its profeſſors, that 
renders it obnoxious. A few ſuch 
officers as General Wolfe would 
make the Military a popular Cha- 
racter *, 


1 Kl 2 great degree of reſpect 
for thoſe Men of Rank and Fortune 


} = | who 


I ſhould be ſorry to ſee the time when 
ſuch an event ſhould take place. As an 
Engliſhman, and a friend to the Civil Power, 
I tremble at the idea of an avowed ſtanding 
army, which, I fear, would ſoon trample 
upon it: but as I do not think that great 
abilities in our military commanders would 
forward this dangerous meaſure, I ſhould 
wiſh to ſee military promotions the reward of 
profeſſional merit. The practice of pur- 
chaſing commiſſions, deprefles the military 
ſpirit, 


(8 1 
who qualify "themſelves to benefit 
their Country ; and no ſmall degree 


of 


ſpirit, damps emulation; takes away that 
ſenſe of obligation to activity and induſtry 
which gratitude inſpires towards a Benefac- 
tor, and diſheartens thoſe from ſpirited 
exertions and attentive application, who 
have not money to purchaſe that preferment 
which merit alone ſo rarely attains. I could 
name a regiment wherein there 1s an allowed 
good officer, who, I believe, was a lieutenant 
in it before his preſent lieutenant-colonel 
was born, and who, if he has not been pre- 
ferred within theſe two or three years, is a 
lieutenant at this hour. Men, who have 
the fortune to purchaſe rank, think not of 
acquiring it by any other means. The Army 
is a genteel profeſſion, produces good intereſt 
for money laid out, and, in general, gives 
ample indulgence to a lazy diſpoſition z—all 
of which would help to preſerve it in ſome 
figure, though there were not a ſpark of mi- 
Utary ſpirit in the Nation. | 
I have been informed that Lord Cornwallis, 
when hewas appointed to the command of his 
preſent regiment, requeſted his Majeſty, that 
the Corps from which he was ſeparated might 
i 11 -_ ile 


E 
of obligation, when they have ex- 
erted their talents in ſo good a cauſe. 
I do 


riſe in a regular gradation of preferment. 
Whether this requeſt was gratified, or, if it 
was, whether it 15 now remembered, I can- 
not tell; but it certainly did great honour to 
the noble Lord who made it, and ſhewed 
that zeal for the ſervice which he has ſince 
manifeſted on many trying occaſions. 
Notwithſtanding the powerful partiality 
which may be entertained in ſome breaſts for 
the military power, it has not, as yet, been 
thought prudent to avow it; even the ſcheme 
of erecting barracks, and thus forming the 
ground-work of ſeparation between the Army 
and the People, has, hitherto, been a mat- 
ter only of ſecret wiſn and private ſpecu- 
lation. 
Ibis ſurely is an æra of inconſiſtencies; or, 
conſidering this evident partiality to the 
military profeſſion, I ſhould be ſurpriſed 
that Lord Effingham, who is the only No- 
bleman, I believe, in this reign, whom a mi- 
litary ſpirit has led to the Camps of foreign 
Nations, was not permitted, as I am well in- 
formed, to retain his rank, when he reſign- 
ed his commiſſion which he had obtained by 
I purchaſe, 


(% | 
do not except the other and infe- 
rior ranks of the People; but I par- 
ticularize the higher orders, becauſe, 
ſorry am I to fay it, they are be- 
come a very corrupt Body of 
Men; and J conſider the very be- 
neficial influence which would ariſe 
from a virtuous Nobility. When 
pleaſure and diſſipation ceaſe to be 
profeſſions, ſome more laudable ob- 
jets would be purſued to their own 
Honour, the welfare of their Coun- 


try, and the good order of the in- 
terior People, who are too much 
diſpoſed to copy the degeneracy of 
their ſuperiors. I wiſh to change, 


purchaſe, But wherefore do I mention in- 
conſiſtency ? This fact only proves, that, in 
the breaſts of ſome men, the moſt favourite 
propenſities muſt yield to private reſentment. 


2 if 


a: 
if poſſible, the geek of their imi- 
tation. | 


When I converſe myſelf with 
Men of Wiſdom, Ability and Con- 
fidence, I feel that I am a X.. 
But, when I am ſurrounded with 
Bed-chamber Officers, Chamber- 
 lains, Vice-Chamberlains, &c. &c. 
&c. all real importance ſeems to 
forſake me; I am then nothing 
more than the firſt Fi igure in the 


* 


ea 


TE true characteriſtic ſpirit of 
© Engliſh Nobility lives in 
' the Houſe of Percy. Magnificence 
without Diſſipation, Expence with- 
out Negligence, Hoſpitality with- 
out Profuſion, mark the conduct 
of this Family. The moſt ſplendid 
deſigns are executed, the moſt ſuit- 
able appearance preſerved; and I 
do not hear of one clamorous Cre- 
ditor, or one mortgaged eftate. 
The Magnificence of Alnwick, the 
Elegance of Sion, and the Statelineſs 
of Northumberland Houſe, are all 
ſupported in an unrivalled ſplendor, 

I 4 Wꝛhile 
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while a juſt, ſenſible, and wiſe ceco- 


nomy governs and directs the 
whole. 


What a great addition to a great 
eſtate is the careful management of 
it !. When a Man of high rank is ſo 
wiſe as not to think it beneath him 
to inſpect his own affairs, and pres 
ſerve himſelf, by a neceſſary vigi- 
Jance, from fraud and impoſition 
when, if he plays, he limits his ha- 
zards, and, if he makes any public : 
diſplay of his magnificence, holds a 
previous conſultation with the pow- 
ers of his purſe; he acts conſiſtent- 
ly with the character of a prudent 


Man, and is, thereby, prevented 
from doing any thing inconſiſtent 
with his character as a Nobleman. 

— 


„ 
It is thought by too many ts 
be a mark of greatneſs of mind, to 
ſhew an inattention to what are 
called little things ; and that it 
is beneath a great Man to think 
about family-ceconomies ; and to 
this is owing the diſtreſs of many 


Men of Rank and Fortune. There 


are ſeveral perfons who have come 
within the circle of my notice, Men 


of acknowledged talents and great 
underſtanding, who have not been 


able, or, at leaſt, have not thought 
proper to accommodate their un- 
derſtandings to their private con- 
cerns; but looking always to the 
greater objects of human attention, 
have truſted the inferior, though 
not leſs neceſſary matters belonging 
to domeſtic life, to other Men, 

who, 
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who, too often, cannot reſiſt the 
temptation which ſuch confidence 
throws before them. This having 
been the caſe with ſome great Men 
through affectation, and others from 
diſpoſition; little Men, who wiſh 
to ape their manners, find it more 
eaſy to follow them in their errors, 
than their virtues; and ſeek impor- 

tance from a reſemblance of thoſe 
qualities, which diſgrace their origi- 
nals, and muſt, in the end, prove 
fatally ruinous to themſelves. 


Men of great abilities ſhould, 
previous to any ſtep they may take 
to their exerting them, remove eve» 
ry poſſibility of interruption ; and 
there is nothing ſo liable to obſcure, 
and break in upon the tranquility 


„ 

are to the due and happy ex- 

ertion of great talents, as the diſ- 
arrangement and perplexity of pri- 
vate affairs. Beſides, ſuch a ſitua- 
tion does not only harraſs and diſ- 
tract the compoſure of a Man's 
thoughts, but it will leſſen the 
weight and importance of his opi- 
nions on many occaſions; as his 
public ſentiments and private con- 
duct muſt frequently claſh to the 
diſadvantage of his reputation, and 
the diminution of the public con- 
fidence. 


The Nobleman of moderate ta- 
lents, who exerciſes them with cau- 
tion, and conducts himſelf upon 
all occaſions with prudence, will be 


more truly 3 and poſſeſs 


more 


( 


more real dignity, than one of the 
ſame or ſuperior rank, who, with 
the greateſt abilities, forgets, or, 
at leaſt, does not pay any attention 
to the Latin adage, Nullum numen 
abeſt, fi fit prudentia. The latter 
may be followed with more noiſe, 
and enjoy more external importance, 
and he may poſſeſs the irregular 
happineſs which they beſtow ; but 
the former, purſuing a ſober, digni- 
fied conduct, and reſting his honour 
and happineſs upon ſomething more 
ſolid and permanent than mere exter- 
nal parade, and popular acclamation, 
will ſecure to himſelf a firm digui- 


ty of character, and a ſerene, conti- 
nued ſatisfaction throughout his 
life. 


ES 


— of . 


HERE was a certain honeſt 


bluntneſs in the Father of 


this Nobleman ſeldom found in 
Courts, but which was very 
pleaſing to me. 1 never had the 
leaſt reaſon to think I was ever de- 
ceived by him, nor was he wont to 
heſitate, as many have done, and now 
do, in giving me a plain, intelligent 
and unflattering anſwer whenever I 
conſulted him. He owed his Earl- 
dom to this conduct, which was 
given him unaſked, and I believe to- 
tally unexpected on his part: It 
has alſo made me deſirous of ſhew- 
ing a regard to his family. I thought 
a G—n 
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a G n R En would become the 
young Lord, and he has it *. 


* A more ſingular character than this 
Noble Lawyer, has not, I believe, unfold- 
ed itſelf to modern obſervation. He poſ- 
ſeſſed very conſiderable abilities, was an up- 
right Judge, and gave ſatisfaction in the 
high office which he enjoyed : but, in pri- 
vate life, he was the very reverſe of every 
thing which would ſeem to produce dignity 
In a public capacity. In his youth he was a 
profeſſed Debauchee, and the ſentiments 
and language of that character were re- 
tained by him to his dying day.— On his re- 
turn home from the Adminiſtration of Juſ- 
tice, he would not heſitate to ſwear at his 
ſervants, and be indecent with his company. 
Even the State- coach, I believe, was not al- 
ways conſidered as ſacred to chaſte and de- 
cent ſpeech; the uneaſineſs of that rum- 
bling machine, when his . p's feet 
have been tender from the gout, has, I have 
been informed, called forth very expreſſive 
aſſeverations, in the preſence even of the 
Seals and the Mace, Nay, I recollect ano- 
ther occaſion, which is ſaid to have been 
marked with the ſame language, and is too 
remarkable to be paſſed by without notice. 


FO: "he SPEAKER OxsLow, who is well 
known 


(  } - 


"M.— of Dc. 


Miable Qualities are more de- 
firable than great ones. They 

hot only render the path of life 
? more 


known to have attended with a ſcrupulous re- 
gard, both in public and private, to the 
dignity of his character, was complaining, 
on his arrival later than uſual at the Houſe of 
Commons, on ſome day of important buſi- 
neſs, of the length of time he had been 
ſtopped in Parliament-/ireet, when he 
was informed, that it had been owing to 
the obſtinacy of a carman, who had occa- 
fioned the like delay to the Lord Chan- 
cellor.— Well,” ſaid the Speaker, did 
* not his Lordſhip ſhew him the mace, and 
e ſtrike him dumb with terror? No,” it was 
replied, his Lordſſip did not; but he ſwore 
* by G—d, that if he had been in his pri- 
vate coach, he would have got out and beat 
te the raſcal to a jelly.” Indeed, I have heard 
ſome of the arch Barriſters at law declare, 
that, they have actually ſeen an oath upon 
his 


6 
more even, but ſcatter ſweets around 
it, which the children of Ambition 
| do 


his lips in Court, but ſome-how or other it 
was never known to eſcape them. 

Lord N— — — was certainly a very 
fortunate man.—On the reſignation of Lord 
Hardawwicke, the ſeals were offered to Lerd 
Chief, Fuftice Willes, who inſiſted upon a 
Peerage, a conſiderable penſion whenever he 
ſhould quit the office, and that his Son ſhould 
be made Solicitor General, as the conditions 
of his acceptance.—The Miniſtry thought 
theſe terms too high, and the ſeals were 
then offered to Mr. Henley, who received 
them upon their own. His bluntneſs did 
not then appear to have been a Court qua- 
lity; for it was after a courſe of ſeveral 
years that he was created a Peer, and Chan- 
cellor of England ; and theſe honours, 1 be- 
lieve, originated from another refuſal. | 

When the Ear! Ferrers was indicted for 
murder, it was neceſſary to create a Lord 
High Steward to preſide at the ſolemnity of 
his trial. Lord Hardwicke was the perſon 
thought of for this purpoſe, but he declined 
the honour ; and as it was abſolutely neceflary 
'that this great temporary officer ſhould be 


a Peer and a Lawyer, there remained no al- 
ternative 


61 

do not know. Men of gentle, un- 
aſpiring characters. content them- 
ſelves 


ternative but to create the Lord Keeper of the 
Seals a Peer for that purpoſe. —He had alſo 
the fortune to preſide in the Court of Chan- 
cery at the death of the late King; an event 
which, as it occaſioned the renewal of pa- 
tents, &c. &c. proved extremely lucrative to 
His office. 

He knew the world as well as the kicks - 
and exerciſed that knowledge with ſo much 
{kill as to become a favourite Counſellor of 


the Throne, when he appeared not to trouble 


himſelf with the concerns of Adminiſtration 
and rather ſeemed to avoid any other connec- 
tion with the Miniſters, but ſuch as his office 
rendered indiſpenſible. Plainneſs of ſpeech 
was now -conſidered as a firſt-rate quality, 
and procured him an Earldom ; which was ſo 
ſuddenly and ſpontaneouſly conferred, that 


the Chief Fuſtice of the King's Bench had not 


a ſuſpicion of the buſineſs, till the Patent had 
paſſed through all its forms. 

To the ſame happy art of undiſguiſed opi- 
nion it was owing, that he was permitted to 
retire from the painful ſeat of public judica- 
ture to the eaſy chair of Preſident of the 

K Council, 
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lelves with a line of duty, where - 


there is little danger of failure. 

This Nobleman is, I am ſure, 
equal to higher*and more important 
ſtations than he now occupies ; tho', 
believe, his diſpoſition is beſt ſuited 


Council, with all the emoluments of that 
office, alarge penſion for his life, and a Teller- 
ſhip of the Exchequer for his ſon. 

Such an accumulation of honours and riches 
have ſo ſeldom been, in this age at leaſt, the 
lot of plain-dealing and unaffected fincerity, 
that it could hardly be expected for theſe 
qualities in this highly-favoured Nobleman 
to paſs without ſuſpicion. —Hence probably 
aroſe the application of the following paſſage 
in Shakeſpeare to his character: 


This is ſome fellow, 

Who having been praiſed for bluntneſs, 
ddoth affect 5 

A ſawcy roughneſs, and conſtrains the garb 
Quite from his nature. He can't flatter he, 
An honeſt mind and plain, he mutt ſpeax 

truth, | 
An they will take it, ſo; if not, he's plain. 

K. Lear. 


by 


„ 
by his preſent office; and ſo proper 


is his dem-anor and conduct in it, 
that if I could command the chan- 
ges and chances of human affairs, 
he ſhould never reſign it *. He is a 
fond Huſband, an excellent Father, 
and a good Man. Alas! how 


many of his equals might look at 


him, and, if they had any ſenſe of 
ſhame left, bluſh at themſelves !_ 


* But this affectionate with has been ſince 
fruſtrated by one who makes no diſtinction 
between the little and the great, the ſubje& 
and the Sovereign. ——— While theſe: papers 
were preparing for the preſs, the moſt amiable 
Earl of Delawarr, ſuppoſed to be here allud- 
ed to, departed this life, ſincerely regretted by 
all who knew him; but by none more than 
his R---I Maſter, whoſe regard for him has 
been well manifeſted, by the princely mark 
of kindneſs he has ſhewn to the noble and 
diſconſolate Widow. | 


The EDITOR. 
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1 HAVE every reaſon to be ſatiſ- 
fied with thoſe who have the 
ſuperintendence of my children's 
education: but when this appoint- 
ment firſt became an object of 
conſideration, it was the wiſh of my 
heart that this Prelate ſnould have 
formed their minds, inſtilled into 
them the principles of genuine vir- 
tue, and improved their underſtand- 
ings with whatever is beſt in human 
learning: and he ſeemed to be the 
only perſon who wiſhed to ſee this 
moſt important office transferred to 
another. | 
This Divine, though he poſſeſſes 
all thoſe eminent qualities which 
in 


6330 
in general awaken the Envy and III- 
nature of mankind, has never, I be- 
lieve, except by one perſon, and 
that very unjuſtly *, been the ob- 


ject of any cenſure from the en- 


vious, the back-biter, the ignorant, 
or the critic. His ſuperior talents, 
unrivalled learning, fine taſte, en- 
gaging manners and exemplary life, 
have united all in his praiſe and ap- 
probation. I thought him the moſt 
proper perſon on the Bench of B—s 
to fill the See of the firſt Univerſity 
in Europe; and, to the rare Honour 


of this Prelate, I could teſtify 


This alluſion may be nba very in- 
telligible by the peruſal of a celebrated 
pamphlet, written ſome years ago, and ad- 
dreſſed to Dr. Warburton, Biſhop of Glouceſ- 
ter, by a late Profeſſor of the. Univerſity of 


Oxford, 
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that no parties were concerned 
in his preferment; it met not 
with the leaſt conteſt or oppoſition; 
an univerſal aſſent attended his 
promotions. May he long enjoy 
them * ! . 


D— of M5, 
* oppoſition to public 


meaſures which ſprings from 


party- connections and the hope of 
pre- eminent employment, when times 
and adminiſtrations ſhall undergo a 
change, has made ſeveral diſſipated 
young perſonsof rankStateſmen, turn- 
The Metropolis has now, I believe, the 


honour of being in the charge of this moſt 
excellent Prelate. | 


ed 


( 

ed dangling Swains into Politicians, 
and interrupted the progreſs, or 
rather changed the object of Flirta- 
tion: for it is well known, that 
there are Small-talkers in both 
Houſes of ——, as well as at Rane- 
lagh or the Pantheon. 


4 The young nobility, and men of 


rank, who have nothing to do, and 


whoſe fortunes are not immenſe, 


however they may affect to deſpiſe 


a Court, would conſult their own 
Intereſt to be well with it, that their 


time, which is ſo often burthenſome 
to themſelves, or paſſed in vicious 


purſuits, may have ſome honourable 
demands upon it, and their purſes 
receive an occaſional, and, perhaps, 


neceſſary 
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neceſſary repleniſhment for their at- 
tendance, 


E— of B— —. 
[| AM rather diſpoſed to have a 
_ perſonal regard for this Noble- 
man, though I remember he was the 
Author of a reproachful letter to 
Lord B—, when he was abſolutely 

8 ſupported by my ſervice, and at 
enmity with his elder brother. 1 
believe he has a great deal more 
artifice about him than the late 
Earl. He is certainly a more manly 
character, and knows his intereſt bet- 


ter. He will not brood over caſual 
diſap- 


b 
diſappointments, live in all the fret- 
fulneſs of fruſtrated expectation for 
years, and then become the moſt 
ſubmiſſive of all Courtiers, and be 
ſupremely vain and aſſiduous in the 
functions of a Court Station 1. 


„The Writer of theſe Obſervations has 
taken every opportunity to honour the mili- 
| tary characters with a marked and conftant 


approbation. But in his ſentiments concern- 


ing the only zaval Lord who has hitherto- 
fallen under his notice, the boaſted prefe- 


rence to the profeſional Nobility ſeems to- 


be forgotten. 
The Nobleman who may be ſuppoſed to 


be the preſent ſubject of conſideration is, moſt 


certainly, a very excellent marine officer : He 
has ever been conſidered in that light by his 
Profeſſion ; and the preſent firſt Commiſſioner 
of the Ad ty bore the moſt public and 
Honourable teſtimony to his abilities ana 
counſels, when he was a coadjutor at that 


Board.---From whence can it then proceed, 


that here is ſuck a total *nattention to his 
profeſional Character? 


Is 
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Is the idea of military proweſs and honour 
encouraged with ſuch prepoſſeſſion as to 
exclude that of naval triumphs? Are the 
thunders of a fleet at Spirhead driven from re- 
membrance by the pop-guns of a battalion on 
 Wimbleden Conmon ?—Or1 is it poſſi ble that an 
Engliſhman can miſtake the real ſource of 
defence and protection to his country, and 
know ſo little of its hiſtory, as to be unac- 
quainted with that branch of power which 
has almoſt glutted her with Victory and 
Glory? 

I have no prejudice againſt the Soldiery of 
my Country; their courage has my applauſe 
and admiration. I conſider them with the 
ſame regard as the wiſdom of the Legiſlature, 
which framed an Act of Parliament againſt 
ſtanding armies. I regard the Army as a 
Bulwark and an Honour to their Country, 
whenever ſhe calls it to her ſervice; but I 
would not have our ſoldiers rivetted to the 
Conſtitution for ever, to loſe all habits of 
courage and activity in the indolence of peace- 
ful times, when their Country wants their la- 
bour, and not their ſwords. When, therefore, 
I write with an animated regard towards our 
naval power, I am in concord with the ſpirit 
of our Conſtitution, and the true intereft of 
Britain, which owes its wealth, its ſecurity, 
and its amazing importance in the eye of the 
world, to its dominion of the Sea. 


-— Be 
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The following ſhort extract from the writ- 


ings of Lord Bolingbroke, will give authority 
to my opinion: It is taken from that fanciful 
theory of a truly wiſe Government which he 
has given, with his uſual ſplendor of diction, 
in his Hopeleſs idea of a patriot King; a work, 
though its general plan be Utopian, that con- 
tains many wiſe and practicable obſervations. 
Are we never to be Soldiers? you will 


ſay. Yes, conſtantly, in ſuch proportion as is 


neceſſary for the defence of good Government. 
To eſtabliſh ſuch a military force as none but 
bad Governors can want, is to eſtabliſh tyran- 
nical power in the King, or in the Miniſter ; 


and may be wanted by the latter, when the 


former would be ſecure without his army, if 


he broke his Miniſter. Occafionally, too, 


we muſt be Soldiers, and for offence as well as 
defence; but in proportion to the nature - 
the con} nue, conſidered always relatively t 

the difference here inſiſted upon, between our 
ſituation, our intereſt, and the nature of our 
ſtrength, compared with thoſe of the other 
powers of Europe. Like other amphibious ani- 
mals, we muſt come occaſionally on ſhore; 
but the water is more properly our element, 
and in it, like them, as we find cur greate# 
ſecurity, Jo we exert our greateſt force. 


It is from ſuch ideas as. theſe which have 


long been realiſed into habitual principles, 
that! cannot conſider the **** of — — with 
any encreaſe of reverence, in the morning 
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Campaigns of Blackheath and Vimbledon.— 
When he diverts himſelf with the manceuyres 
of a Regiment, He enjoys, without doubt, an 
extreme ſatisfaction ;— but it is in common 
with women and children, — When the Guards 
are acting the farce of the Retreat of Fontenoy, 
the foreign ſpectators ſeem to triumph over us: 
---But when a BRITISH SOVEREIGN enters 
upon the command of his Navy, amidi the 
\ thunders of a fleet that would awe the World, 
| he is a ſpectacle for the Gods, 
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